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Character Sketch. 


EDNA LYALL. 


J rirst met Edna Lyall (Miss Bayly) in the 
autumn of 1889, just after her recovery from a 
severe attack of illness. Since that time I 
have visited her home at Eastbourne on several 
occasions, but never to find her in perfect 
health, two long spells of rheumatic fever 
having impaired her vitality to an extent that 
the south of France, the English lakes and 


hero or heroine, then of the circumstances in 
which that character is to develop itself, and, 
lastly, of subordinate personages in the story. 
These details the novelist will scribble down on 
sheets of notepaper as she sits in an easy chair, 
without having recourse to the typewriter. 
Once begun, a book absorbs all her mental 
energies, for there is always the fear—only too 
well founded—that it may be interrupted by | 
illness. It is chiefly for this reason, cs Edna | 
Lyall once told me, that she never writes short 
stories or papers for the magazines, such tasks | 


other changes of air have not made good. | would only distract her. 


Partly owing to this circumstance, partly 
to the natural tendency of her disposition, 
Edna Lyall lives a life of probably greater 
-quietude and seclusion than any other 
English novelist of equal celebrity. 

Not that she has any morbid dread of 
her fellow creatures. Quite the contrary. 
_ I remember Edna Lyall once telling me 
how she liked to spend a day or two 
occasionally in London, not to make a 
round of calls nor to have a bout of 
shopping, but merely to walk through 
the streets observing that great tide of 
humanity which has so much stronger an 
interest for her than the eternal roll of 
the waves on the Eastbourne beach. But 
in her work, when she is well enough to 
do it, in her relationship with the sister 
and brother-in-law, under whose roof she 
lives, in the congregation of the church 
where the latter is curate, and in her own 
reading of the books and newspapers that 
tell her of the great world beyond this 
pleasant south coast town Edna Lyall 
finds an ample scope for her life whilst 
seldom going beyond the threshold of her 
home. 

Such is the impression one carries away 
from the study in which Edna Lyall has 
written more than half her books, with its 
well-chosen library of the works of Carlyle, 
Browning, Whittier, F. D. Maurice, Emerson, 
&e., its portraits of a few friends, its open piano 
and its typewriter. By the aid of her typewriter, 
Edna Lyall, when quite well, is seldom actually 
at work for more than two hours out of the 
twenty-four, those two hours being almost in- 
variably in the morning, generally between ten 
o'clock and noon, the “ bloom of the day” for 
the greater part of the year. Before sitting at 
her typewriting desk, however, Edna Lyall has 
pretty well in her mind’s eye the words and the 
thoughts which she is going to put on paper, 
the product of much pondering in the easy 
chair by the fireplace. In planning a book she 
first thinks of the character who is to be its 


Epna LyALt. 
(Photo. by G. & R. Lavis, Eastbourne.) 

Only once has Edna Lyall drawn a character 
from life, and in this instance, as is now pro- 
bably well known, it was no less celebrated a 
person than Mr. Bradlaugh who attracted the 
sympathetic use of her pen when she was about 
to write the sequel to “Donovan.” It was a 
review of “‘ Donovan” which led to Edna Lyall 
making his acquaintance, and incidentally to 
the writing of ‘‘ We Two,” with the late member 
for Northampton and his daughter, under the 
pseudonyms of Luke and Erica Raeburn, as 
its principal characters. But, although asa rule 
she does not care to draw from life, the authoress | 


» 
_is scrupulously careful as regards the accuracy | 
of every detail in her novels. Defore writing , 
‘“‘ A Hardy Norseman,” for instance, she made | 


two long visits to the country for whose people 
she had conceived so strong an admiration. 
When her reverence for the two great Parlia- 
mentary leaders, John Hampden and Algernon 
Sydney, induced her to make an effort to make 
them better known to the people by means“of 
her literary art, she came to London and spent 
days and days in the library of the British 
Museum, poring over the records and chronicles 


| of the 17th century, and ultimately taking back 
| with her to Eastbourne a number of volumes— 


subsequently to be much increased—referring to 
the same period. ‘In the Golden Days” and 
“To Right the Wrong "are practically 
the outcome, indeed, of many years’ 
earnest historical study. It may further 
be mentioned that Lincoln, which is the™ 
scene of many of the incidents of Edna 
Lyall’s last novel, was for several years 
her residence before her brother-in-law, 
the Rev. Mr. Jameson, in 1885 accepted 
his curacy at Eastbourne. She has a great 
love for the interesting old city, and is 
perfectly familiar with all its historical 
associations. 

‘Won by Waiting,” Edna Lyall’s first 
book, was written at the age of eighteen, 
shortly after she had left a boarding 
school at Brighton, the town, by the way, 
in which she was born and in which her 
father, who had practised at the Bar, 
resided till his death. But even in pre- 
paring this immature novel the authoress 
spared herself no trouble, and before 
she wrote the chapters relating to her 
heroine’s adventures at the time of the 
Commune Edna Lyall made diligent search 
for the best information about the Com-. 
munist rising, the two volumes which 
most assisted her being Felix Whitehurst’s 
‘* Diary of the Siege of Paris,’ and Archi- 
bald Forbes’ letters to the Daily News. 
‘‘ Knight Errant”’ was written after a long 
spell of foreign travel, part of the book being 
actually written while Edna Lyall was still 
in Italy, in the course of which she came 
into contact with several singers and other 
people of some distinction in the musical pro- 
fession. I remember her once showing me the 
picture of an Italian grotto, painted for her 
by a friend, which she had in her mind when 
relating the dramatic brigand episode in ‘‘ Knight 
Errant.” As the open piano indicates, Edna 
Lyall is herself a great lover of music, and it 
was easy for her, therefore, to enter into the 
musical enthusiasms of the book. She and 
Mary Davies, whose friendship was made 
during her second visit to Norway, have spent 
many an hour together in the company of 
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Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn and others 


of the great masters. 


While the most frequent, however, music is 
not the fondest of the novelist’s recreations. 
In her opinion there is no recreation to equal a 
good play, and this attitude towards the stage is 
testified to by the portraits of Mrs. Siddons, 
Mys. Kendal and Mr. Irving, which are to be 
seen in her study, and by the fact that whenever 
she goes to London one or two evenings are 
always spent at thetheatres. Unquestionably, 
however, Edna Lyall finds herself out of 
sympathy with much that is to be seen on the 
A visit to the Savoy, for example, when 
‘“‘ Haddon Hall” was being performed, had for 
her nothing but disappointment, owing to the 
unjust and untruthful satire on the Roundheads, 
with which this opera of the time of the English 
Civil War so much abounded. She is ever 
ready to recognise the power of dramatic repre- 
sentation, and has even given some time to the 
study of elocution. One of my Eastbourne 
friends has more than once had the pleasure of 
hearing the authoress of ‘‘ Donovan” recite a 
selection from Whittier, Adelaide Anne Procter 


stage. 


or some other of her favourite poets. 


Edna Lyall takes a keen interest in politics, 
and is a warm admirer of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
portrait, a fine engraving of Millais’ work, hangs 
above her fireplace. She supports woman 
suffrage, and is one of the hon. secretaries of the 
Eastbourne Women’s Liberal Association. Her 
study of Ireland and the Irish Question has 
borne fruit in her literary work. In 1892 she 
made a long stay in Ireland with the purpose of 


writing “Doreen,” her novel of Irish life. 
United with this interest in politics is a deep 
religious zeal and a great earnestness in matters 
of social reform. The church in which her 
brother-in-law labours adjoins the house in 
which she lives, and just as close is the interest 
the novelist: takes in its welfare. With the 
profits on some of her books—and the incident 
was really significant of her character—Edna 
Lyall presented it with three bells, to which 
have been given the names of Donovan, Erica 
and Hugo. “St. Saviour’s” is neither High 
Church nor Low Church, I am told by East- 
bourne acquaintances, and it is in some such 
via media of opinion that Edna Lyall herself has 
found complete repose from the strife which 
agitates some members of the Church of 
England. Sheis much more concerned with the 
difficulties of life to the poor. A short time 
ago, when the miners’ lock-out was in progress, 
she was contributing the larger part of her 
literary income to the women and children’s fund. 
‘‘Max Hereford’s Dream” was first published 
in the form of a small book for the benefit of 
an East-end charity. 


All Edna Lyall’s works have been issued by 
the firm of publishers which, to her inexpressible 
delight at that time, accepted the MS. of ‘Won 
by Waiting,” that with much fear and trepida- 
dation had been sent to them after its authoress 
had committed to the flames many reams of her 
school-girl scribbling. She has had only one 
difference of opinion with them, and that is as 
regards the price at which her books are pub- 
lished. Edna Lyall is anxious that a cheaper 
edition should be brought out, but with the 
large sale which her books have continued to 
have at the present price Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett have not yet seen their way to meet 
her wishes in this respect. It may be of 
interest to mention that as regards the titles of 
her novels it has been her practice to submit a 
list of three or four to the publishers and abide 
by their choice. This has not always coincided 
with her own preference. ‘The Serving of 
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Joscelyn,” for instance, was the name she had 
chosen in her own heart for the book which is 


now so well known as “ To Right the Wrong.” 


Ada Ellen Bayly, to use the name which is 
now almost as familiar to us as that which she 
puts on the title-pages of her books, is of about 
the medium height of a woman. Her figure is 
slim, and she has features that inform you 
her age—about thirty-five—with approximate 
accuracy. She is not, and never has been, 
pretty in the usually accepted sense of the 
word, but when she is in animated conversation 
the broad forehead and dark, bright eyes give 
an added intellectual interest to her words ; 
and Edna Lyall talks clearly and well when she 
is “drawn out,” so to speak, from the slightly 
timid reserve which would seem to be her usual 
characteristic when in the company of strangers. 
Although her books are by no means deficient 
in humour, there seems to be a note of sadness 
about Edna Lyall’s personality, as if she could 
not free herself from @ keen sensitiveness to the 
wrong and the suffering that prevail in the 
world. At heart, however, she is an optimist, 
and when speaking most earnestly on different 
themes this fact will declare itself by some 


bright flash of hope or indication of pleasure. 


The novelist dresses simply but well, her 
garments, though plain, being of the best 
material and fit. In her home surroundings 
she and her sister show a cultured sense of 
refinement without the slightest thought of 
ostentation. In Edna Lyall’s room, as indeed 
throughout the house, there are pictures, flowers 
and pretty trifles, but not a trace of the luxuries 
in furniture and upholstery with which the 


possession of wealth asserts itself. 
FREDERICK DOLMAN, 


OUR POSITION ABOUT THE 
SUFFRAGE. 
By Mary H. Krovut. 


THERE seems to be a concerted movement 
throughout the world toward the realisation of 
universal s Universal suffrage is that 
which discards all sex and colour limitations 
and confers the dignity of citizenship upon the 
individual regardless of the accident of birth. 
Within the past three years the women of 
New Zealand have participated in the govern- 
ment of that most progressive and enlightened 
of the English colonies. South Australia has 
followed the example of New Zealand, and has 
distanced her in that women are eligible as 
candidates for Parliament. 
In Ontario, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia they vote upon 
all municipal questions. In the Isle of Man 
they enjoy unrestricted suffrage. In Great 
Britain they vote in all parochial, county and 
municipal elections, in London as elsewhere. 
It is regarded quite as a matter of course the 
women voters coming and going to the polling 
places, and they attract no more attention than 
they do in the posting of letters or in attendance 
at church. The franchise entitles them to 
appointment as members of boards of guardians 
and of school boards, posts that they have filled 
with such signal ability that there is now a tacit 
agreement in England that here at least their 
public work is more efficient than that of men. 
In the reorganisation of the government in 
the Hawaiian Islands a strong effort was made 
to incorporate an equal suffrage clause in the 
new constitution. The movement was headed 
by Hon. L. A. Thurston, and by such women 
as Mrs. William Hall and Mrs. W. C. Wilder, 
the wife of the vice-president. It was not at 
that time successful, but an important con- 
cession was made, in that the franchise could 
be extended in the future by an act of the 
legislature, and without the tedious delay and 
circumlocution of a constitutional amendment. 
In Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Iceland 
women vote for municipal councils, which gives 
them a voice in the government of towns and 
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cities, for rural officials and for membe a 
aahoal rs of the 


In Russia they are eligible as voters for 
bers of local boards, and in Finland assist i, 
electing municipal councils, which are chosen b 
the general assembly of ny In Prussis, 
Ww ia, Schleswig-Holstein and Saxon 

ed women vote by proxy through they 
husbands for members of the landesgemein, but 
the ied women vote in person. 

Even in Italy and Roumania widows are en. 
titled to vote by proxy—the former even for 
members of Parliament. 

The men and women who believe in and ad. 
vocate er suffrage for both sexes are not the 
depraved, the illiterate, or the narrow-minded, 
They are the exact reverse of this. As a bod: 
they represent the highest paligerice, integrity 
and purity of the nation. They have been the 
foremost among legislators, journalists and 
educators, women who have attained eminence 
in art, in literature, in the professions, and they 
are the unnumbered thousands in the homes 
who are rearing their children to believe that 
there should be none disfranchised because of 
sex, and none amenable to laws which he has 
never personally sanctioned. 

It is true that the apathy of the women 
themselves is largely responsible for the present 
state of things. Our men do not persistently 
withhold that which women rightfully ask and 
to which they can establish a just claim. It is 
an incredible, an amazing lack of self-respect, 
want of dignity and even of proper moral per- 


ception that make women blind to the burning 
disgrace of political classification with criminals, 


idiots and lunatics. When a man commits 
certain crimes he is disfranchised as a punish- 
ment. In other words, he is reduced to the 
political status of women. Though the woman 
may tamely submit, the disfranchised criminal 
never does. He regards his sentence as a dis- 
tinct loss of manhood, however depraved he 
may be, and he resists it and does not rest 
until his former rights as a citizen have been 
restored. 

Women may say, “Classing me with a 
criminal, idiot, or lunatic does not make me a 
criminal, idiot, or lunatic.” All the more 
reason, then, that they should resist litical 
companionship that implies what it does not 
establish. 


[eee 


Girts of to-day, give ear ; 
Never since Time began 

Has come to the race of man 
A year, a day, an hour, 

So full of promise and power 
As the time that now is here. 


Never in all the lands 

Was there a power so great 

To move the wheels of State— 

To lift up body and mind— 

To waken the deaf and blind— 

As the power that is in your hands. 


Here at the gates of gold 
You stand in the pride of youth, 
Strong in courage and truth, 
Stirred by a force kept back 
Through centuries long and black— 
Armed with a power threefold. 
Truly a girl to-day 
Is the strongest thing in life. 

Mrs. C. P. Stetson. 


* 3 ** 


Ir men try to get away from the arguments of 
women by saying, ‘‘But suppose we have 


nothing in our theory of government which 


requires us to grant your demand ?”” then women 
can answer, as the straightforward Traddles 
answered Uriah Heep, ‘But you have, you 
know; therefore we won’t suppose it.” 

T. W. Higginson. 


st. 
Ce 


“BrForE being a wife or mother, one is 4 
human being; and neither motherly nor wifely 
destination can overbalance or replace the 
human, but must become its means, not end. 
As above the poet, the painter, or the hero, 80 
above the mother does the human being "s¢ 


pre-eminent.”—Jean Paul Richter. 
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A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 
YOUNG MATRONS. 
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CHAPTER III. 


oung brides who stood side b 
we at the alter of St. Mark's Church that 


jn white 

white tulle, 
ve 

St ee oes car ct 

A upon the two ike, 
eefieian ing the difference in the wealth of 
the respective ridegrooms. She had decided, 
too, that an ual supply of new elothing must 
be provided for both trousseauz. The result 
was that the one hundred pounds which Mr. 
Hamilton had given each of his girls for a 
wedding present had been entirely expended 
upon satin, and lace, and a stock of dresses and 
oi linen far beyond the immediate wants of the 
brides 

Bertha had begged hard to be allowed to 

d of the money upon providing for her 
future housekeeping. 

“Tf it was only twenty pounds, mamma, to 
buy some tablecloths and sheets, and other 
house linen,” she pleaded, ‘I should like to 
take pometing with me for the house. I would 
much rather have it than all this stock of fine 
clothes.” 

“ Tt is the gentleman’s place to provide a home 
for his wife,” said Mrs. Hamilton, with much 
sternness. 

“But poor John has got to find everything ; 
and he is not rich, you know, mamma.” 

“Then there is so much the more reason why 

ou should have plenty of things to start with ; 
esas who knows when you will have any 
more?” 

Mrs. Hamilton considered she had now given a 
conclusive argument, and reply was hopeless. So, 
against Bertha’s will, garment was added to 
garment, fine linen to coarser calico, flannel to 
merino, morning gowns to evening dresses, for 
all the world as though the young brides were 
not merely leaving their father’s for their 
husbands’ homes, but were actually going to 
some regions beyond the pale of civilisation, 
where fashions would never change, and where 
drapers’ shops and dressmakers would be un- 
known. Now, even Elfie would have been more 
comfortable had she had a few pounds of ready 
money in her pocket in beginning her new life 
and fewer unnecessary garments in her outfit. 
Bertha’s material comfort was diminished not a 
little by the expenditure of her father’s present 
entirely upon o wardrobe that would last her 
for many years. 

Mrs. Hamilton filled many trunks with clothes 
for her daughters, and displayed all her pur- 
chases proudly to her circle of admiring friends, 
not because she had given any thought to the 
common sense of the matter, but simply because 
she considered it ‘the thing” to thoroughly 
stock the brides’ wardrobes. It was the custom 
—the fashion. But this practice really is not a 
sensible one at the present day. It survives 
amongst us from the time when girls spun their 
own outfit, and when the producing and making 
ofa garment was therefore a work of time and of 
difficulty. It was well enough then that a 
maiden should devote the leisure of her girlhood 
to the slow preparation of a stock of raiment, 
which might last through many years of the 

usier time of her matronage. But nowadays, 
with machinery that supplies all our wants with 
arapidity and a cheapness that our anccstresses 
never dreamed of, it is actually wasteful to stock 
a bride with more than a reasonable number of 
garments of any kind. The pra.-tical result of 
the over-large trousseau is that 1\i1s srow old- 
fashioned, or get the moth in th-1, or become | 
rotten merely by lying in the dviwers (for our 
modern machine-made and “d.cssed” fabrics 
will not keep like the old home-spun did) ; and 
at last, when the wife—no lonver a bride—inust | 
appeal to her husband for : fresi supply of ' 
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‘wherewithal to be clothed,” it is not impos- 
sible that she may find herself chid for extra- 
vagance, because she spends so much on her 
clothes after all these years, whilst at first she 
spent nothing. It is just as well that the bride 

ould require to spend eager, Sp. her dress ; 
because the wife’s wardrobe must be re lenished, 
and it is desirable that this item in the family 
expenditure should be recognised, and provided 
for like all others from the first, and not come 
as an unpleasant surprise after some years. 

This latter point, of course, can only arise 
where the husband keeps the purse-strings him- 
self. In the other form of housekeeping, in 
which the mistress of the house is the chancel- 
lor of its exchequer, and the man entirely trusts 
the spending of his money to the wife, to whom 
he entrusts also his dearest interests—his 
honour and the care of his children—in this 
case the matter rests with the common sense of 
the wife herself. 

This complete confidence in money matters 
existed between Dr. Wynter and his bride. He 
had told her frankly what he could undertake 
to supply for the household; and it was fully 


understood between them, although it had 4 


never been put into words, that she was to have 
complete domestic control of the income, and, 
as a matter of course, to share in any future 
increase of fortune that he might obtain. 

In these circumstances she knew exactly 
what she had to do and what she had to do it 
with. The responsibility of making the best 
possible coat out of the cloth at her disposal 
rested in her hands. Surely this was the most 
sensible mode of proceeding. She might pos- 
sibly make mistakes in her housekeeping, but 
she could at least always see what she was doing, 
and could learn by experience how to rectify 
her errors. The wife who is not trusted, and 
who has to keep house ignorant of the means of 
her husband, is like a blind man finding his 
way along a familiar road. She can do it, but 
with how much pain, and how many jars, and 
rubs, and dangers, that the open-eyed can 
avoid. This is even without mentioning the 
disrespect involved in a responsible, and per- 
haps even clever, woman being treated as 
though she were a child, incapable of spending 
money aright without supervision, and there- 
fore entrusted only with a small allowance of 
pocket-money for herself, while superior wisdom 
pays her bills for necessaries. 

Elfie and her husband spent their honey- 
moon in Paris, where Mr. Crofton had many 
friends. Bertha and Dr. Wynter had planned 
for themselves just one quiet week amidst the 
English lake scenery, and then earnest life for 
them was to begin in the busy, dingy manufac- 
turing town of Restingham. 

Dr. Wynter and his wife were to live in the 
house that had been for so many years the 
residence of old Mr. Burton, the surgeon whom 
he was to succeed. It was not in a fashionable 
locality, but in the heart of a thickly-populated 
district where many of the working people were 
crowded together. The house was at a corner, 
with one side looking into the main street of 
that part of the town, and the other side down a 
smaller street, at the bottom of which was a 
great network of tiny houses, full of the people 
who, by constant work, just manage to keep 
their heads above water and their families alive. 
It was a capital situation for a young doctor’s 
beginning, but it looked very dingy and dreary 
for the doctor’s wife. 

Nor let it be supposed that the fascinations of 
early married life are such that the discomforts 
of surroundings are more easily borne than they 
are later on; the exact reverse is likely to be 
the case. Everything is fresh to the young wife 
at once—an entirely new set of circumstances, 
strange responsibilities, the difficulties of learn- 
ing to live with a new person, who, however 
dear he may be, and however truly kind and 
amiable, yet, like all the rest of us, requires to 
be understood—all these unfamiliar trials must 
be met together. The early months of marriage 
are generally the most difficult of the whole 
married life. 

Bertha found her house partly furnished with 
necessary articles, which had been purchased 
by Dr: Wynter from his partner. Thus the 
iitchen was fairly well stocked, and it was 
possible to use a living-room and a bedroom ; 
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but the bulk of the furniture remained to be 


bought. The young husband had very sensibly 
See we that spewed he bin bare a 
g of money by going furnishing entirely 
alone; and seocnaly: that as his wile would 


have to live almost constantly in the house, it 
was her right to be allowed to use her own taste 
in making it ready for herself. 

There was not very much money left, when 
the share of the practice had been bought, to 


supply drawing and dining-room and best bed- 
room furniture. Bertha plunged, therefore, at 


once into the difficulties of obtaining and 
managing a new servant, and of furnishing her 
house upon very insufficient means. A respect- 
able old person, not competent to do much, but 
just able to keep the house going, had been 
found for a makeshift by Mrs. Burton. Bertha 
decided to get along with this old assistant for 
a few weeks, in order to have her establishment 
settled, as far as possible, before bringing a new 
servant into it. In her youthful inexperience 
she hoped and anticipated that, when the 
servant did come, it would be to remain for 


ears. 

The first business was to proceed to purchase 
furniture. Bertha went alone to inspect a 
large furniture warehouse ; alone, for her hus- 
band was at once engaged with the heavy, 
though not very remunerative, practice of Mr. 
Burton. She purchased upon that occasion 
one or two Lal 3 articles, such as a dressing- 
table and a washstand, for which two pieces of 
furniture together she gave ten pounds. This 
appalled her. If the money was going at this 
rate, it did not seem possible that the house 
could be half furnished; and Bertha looked 
about her for some means of obtaining what 
she required more cheaply. 

There is nothing more difficult for an inexe 
perienced person to purchase “at a bargain & 
than furniture. It is so easy for the practised 
vamper-up of inferior goods to make them look 
well for the time, that it is almost impossible to 
judge by the eye of their hei qualities. Un- 
seasoned wood of an inferior kind can be French- 
polished, and loosely stuck together with glue 
and with screws; hollow castors can be put 
upon articles of furniture to which such append- 
ages are required ; seats of chairs can be com- 
piled with a single we Rog the middle, and 
strips of webbing covered by hay drawn round 
that spring, so as to give the temporary sem- 
blance of a well-made seat; mattresses can be 
filled inside with cotton, thinly laid over with 
hair or wool; and all these dodges can be 
practised with impunity by the cheap furniture 
vendor upon the unsuspecting purchaser. The 
things look well at the moment; and long before 
the swindle is discovered the enterprising seller 
has very likely flown to “fresh woods and 
pastures new.” Even if he remain accessible, 
there is no redress to be had from him; for, 
should the buyer have the sepia to face him 
in wrath, the salesman will coolly ask ‘‘if he 
erpected things at that price to wear a life- 
time ?”’ 

A great deal of the furniture of Mrs. Wynter’s 
house was bought of cheap furniture sellers; 
either persons professing to be giving up house- 
keeping, and selling off their goods, or “* cutting- 
out’ shops. She certainly obtained, by these 
means, furniture which made her house look 
quite pretty, at a very much less cost than she 
would have incurred if she had bought at large 
and well-established shops. A certain number 
of articles she did purchase of respectable 
tradespeople. Before many months had passed, 
she found out, from personal experience, that, if 
expenses must be minimised, it is better to do 
with fewer articles and pay. a fair price for 
them. Her chairs began to wobble ; her couch 
gave way in between the insufficient springs, 
and presented a series of rocky edifices, pro- 
trading beneath the silken covering ; the silver- 
ing wore off the articles upon which it ought to 
have remained, leaving them a sight to behold. 
The cheap gilding of the frames of the looking- 
glass and the engravings tarnished. The 
chiffonier doors had locks that could be 
opened with any key; and upon this latter 
circumstance depended more serious mischief 
afterwards than the annoyance of possessing 
imperfect furniture. 


(To Le contin.) 
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‘MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

FOUNDED 1872. 


Tue object of the Society is to obtain the 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 
men. 


The Society seeks to achieve this object :— 


1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all parts of the country. 

2. By holding public meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 


Treasurer—Mrs. RussEtt Cooke. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Miss GertrupE Stewart, Secretary, Central 
hi Albany Buildings, 39, Victoria-street, 
Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 
The Monthly Report of this Society is now 
i in the Woman’s Sienat, which will 
sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 
: Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


LECTURING CAMPAIGN FUND. 


The following donations have been received 
since last month’s report :— 
£s. d. 
Swansea Women’s Liberal Association 010 6 
W. Rossetti, Esq. wes ees .- 010 0 
Miss M. W. Unwin, per collecting 
card ... aes are «os .. 010 O 
Mrs. Atkey 0 5 0 
Mrs. Dalton... 0 5 0 
A Friend wae 0 5 O 
Mrs. C. Tennant ses see -. O 2 6 
Subscriptions already acknowledged 147 10 0 


Further donations are earnestly requested, 
and will be acknowledged privately, and in the 
Woman’s Siena of October 1st. 


As the Secretary has been frequently asked 
by members of the Society to furnish them with 
a list of those members of Parliament who are 
in favour of Woman’s Suffrage, a list has been 
drawn up, which, though it does not claim to be 
exhaustive, gives the names of our friends in the 
House, as far as they are known. It is believed 
that many other members are in favour of our 
cause, and the Secretary would be most grateful 
for any fresh information on the subject which 
our readers may be able to supply. 

List of members laxctiviele to Woman's 
Suffrage (revised since last list in January) :— 

POLITICS, NAME, AND CONSTITUENCY. 
Abraham, W., Glamorgan, Rhondda 
Abraham, W., Cork Co., N.E. 

Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. D., York, W.R., 

Rotherham 
Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A., Somerset, Wel- 

lington 
Aird, John, Paddington, N. 

Allan, W., Gateshead 

Allen, W., Newcastle-wnder-Lyme 

Allison, Robert, Cumberland (Eskdale) 

Arch, Joseph, Norfolk, N.W. 

Arnold, Alfred, Halifax 

Arrol, Sir William, Ayrshire, South 

Ascroft, Robert, Oldham 

Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir E., Sheffield, Ecclesall 

Atherley-Jones, L., Durham, N.W. 

Bagot, Capt. J. C., Westmoreland, Kendal 

Bailey, James, Newington, Walworth 

Bainbridge, Emerson, Lincoln, Gains- 
borough 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J., Manchester, E. 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. G., Leeds, Central 
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Banes, Major G. E., West Ham, South 

Barlow, Emmott, Somersetshire (Frome) 

Bayley, Thomas, Derbyshire, Chesterfield 

Bass Hamar, Staffordshire, West 

Beach, W. W. B., Hants, Andover 

Beaumont, C. B. Wentworth, Northumber- 
land, Hexham 

Begg, Faithfull F., Glasgow, St. Rollox 

Bhownaggree, M. M., Bethnal Green, N.E. 

Bigwood, James, Middlesex, Brentford 

Birrell, Augustine, Fife, West 

Bolitho, Thomas B., Cornwall, St. Ives 

Boscawen, A. 8. T. Griffith, Kent, Ton- 
bridge 

Bousfield, W. R., Q.C., Hackney, North 

Brigg, John, Yorks, W.R., Keighley 

Buchanan, Thomas R., Aberdeenshire, East 

Bucknill, Thomas T., Surrey, Epsom 

Bullard, Sir Harry, Norwic 

Burns, John, Battersea 

Burt, Thomas, Morpeth 

Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Bt., Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian 

Cavendish, Richard F., Lancashire, N. 
Lonsdale 

Cayzer, Charles W., Barrow-in- Furness 

Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W., Wilts, Westbury 

Channing, Francis A., Northampton, East 

Clare, Octavius L., Lancashire, Eccles 

Clark, Dr. G. B., Caithness 

Clough, W. O., Portsmouth 

Cohen, B. L., Islington, East 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse, Birmingham, Bor- 
desley 

Colomb, Sir John, Great Yarmouth 

Colston, Charles E., Gloucester, Thornbury 

Colville, John, Lanark, N.E. 

Compton, Earl, York, W.R. Barnsley 

Compton, Lord A. F., Beds, Biggleswade 

Cook, F. L., Kennington 

Corbett, A. C., Glasgow, Tradeston 

Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T., Cheshire, Wirral 

Courtney, Rt. Hon. L.H., Cornwall, Bodmin 

Cox, Robert, Edinburgh, South 

Cozens-Hardy, H. H., Norfolk, N. 

Cross, H. Shepherd, Bolton 

Curran, Thomas, Sligo, South 

Curzon, Viscount, Bucks, Wycombe 

Curran, Thomas B., Donegal, North 

Dalkeith, Earl of, Rorburgh 

Davenport, W. B., Cheshire, Macclesfield 

Davies, M. Vaughan, Cardigan 

Davies, W. R., Pembrokeshire 

Davitt, Michael, Mayo, South 

Denny, Colonel, Kilmarnock Burghs 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. W., Bt., Glo’ster, 
Forest of Dean 

Dixon, George, Birmingham, Edgbaston 

Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D., Bt., Middlesex, 
Uxbridge 

Doogan, P. C., Tyrone, East 

Douglas Pennant, Hon. E. 8., Northants, 
South 

Doxford, W.T., Sunderland 

Drucker, G. C. A., Northampton 

Dunn, Sir W., Bt., Paisley 

Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H., Bt., Kent, 
Dartford 

Edwards, Gen. Sir J. B., Hythe 

Ellis, John E., Nottingham, Rushcliffe 

Ellis, Thomas E., Merionethshire 

Evershed, Sydney, Staffs, Benton 

Fardell, T. G., Paddington, South 

Farquhar, Sir H., Bt., Marylebone, W. 

Farquharson, Dr. R., Aberdeen 

ie di a Charles, Northumberland, Wans- 
bec 

Finch, George H., Rutland 

Finch-Hatton, Hon. H., Notts, Newark 

Finlay, Sir R. B., Inverness Burghs 

Firbank, Joseph T., Hull, East 

Fisher, W. Hayes, Fulham 

Fitzgerald, Sir R. U. P., Bt., Cambridge 

Fitzwygram, Gen. Sir F., Bt., Hants, 
Fareham 

Flannery, J. Fortescue, Yorks, Shipley 

Flynn, James C., Cork, North 

Forster, H. W., Kent, Sevenoaks 

Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B., Bt., Lan- 
cashire, Crmshkirk 

Foster, Col. W. H., Lancashire, Lancaster 

Foster, Sir B. W., Derbyshire, Ilkeston 

Foster, H. S., Suffolk, Lowestoft 

Fowler, M., Durham 

Fry, Lewis, Bristol, North 
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Galloway, W. J., Manchester, S.W. 

Gedge, Sydney, Walsall 

Gilliat, John Saunders, Lancashire, Widnes 

Godson, Augustus F., Kidderminster 

Gold, Charles, Essex, Saffron Walden 

rath alae Maj.-Gen. W. T., Hammer. 

Gordon, J.E., Elgin and Nairn 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E., Cambridge 
University 

Gourley, Sir E. T., Sunderland 

Graham, H. R., St. Pancras, W. 

Greene, Raymond, Cambs., Chesterton 

Grey, Sir E., Bt., Northumberland, Berwick 

Gull, Sir W. Cameron, Bt., Devon, Barn. 
staple 

Haldane, R. B., Haddington 

Halsey, Th. F., Herts., Watford 

Haslett, Sir J., Belfast, North 

Hatch, E. F. G., Lancashire, Gorton 

Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale, Devon, Ash. 
burton 

Hazell, Walter, Leicester 

Healy, Maurice, Cork 

Heath, James, Staffordshire, N.W, 

Healy, Timothy M., Louth, North 

Heaton, J. Henniker, Canterbury 

Helder, Augustine, Whitehaven 

Hickman, Sir Alfred, Wolverhampton 

Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord A., Down, West 

Hill, Rt. Hon, A. Staveley, Staffs., Kings- 
winford 

Hill, Sir E. 8., K.C.B., Bristol, South 

Hoare, Samuel, Norwich 

Holborn, John G., Lanark, N.W. 

Horniman, F. J., Penryn and Falmouth 

Houldsworth, Sir W. H., Manchester, N.W. 

Howell, William T., Denbigh Boroughs 

Howorth, Sir Henry, Salford, South 

Hozier, James, Lanark, South 

Hudson, G. B., Herts., Hitchin 

Hunt, Sir F. Seager, Bt., Maidstone 

Hutchinson, Capt. W. Grice, Aston Manor 

Isaacson, Fred. Wootton, Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney ‘ 

Jacoby, James A., Derbyshire, Mid. 

Jebb, R. C., Cambridge University 

Jeffreys, Arthur F., Hants, Basingstoke 

Jenkins, Sir J. J., Carmarthen District 

Johnson-Ferguson, J. E., Leicester, Lough- 
boro’ 

Johnston, W., Belfast, South 

Johnstone, J. Heywood, Sussex, Horsham 

Joicey, Sir James, Bt., Durham, Chester- 
le-Street . 

Jones, David Brynmor, Swansea District 

Jones, William, Carnarvon, Arfon 

Jordon, Jeremiah, Fermanagh, South 

Kearley, Hudson E., Devonport 

Kemp, George, Lancashire, Heywood 

Kenyon, James, Bury (Lancs.) 

Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W., Shropshire, News 
port 

Kimber, Henry, Wandsworth 

King, H. Seymour, Hull, Central 

Lafone, Alfred, Southwark, Bermondscy 

Laurie, Lieut.-Gen. J. W., Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest 

Lawrence, W. F., Liverpool, Abercromby 

Lawson, J.G., York, N.R., Thirsk 

Lawson, Sir W., Cumberland, Cockermouth 

Lea, Sir Thomas, Bt., Londonderry, South 

Lecky, W. E., Dublin University 

Leese, Sir J. L., Lancs., Accrington 

Leuty, T. R., Leeds, East 

Lewis, J. H., Flint Boroughs 

Llewellyn, E. H., Somerset, North 

Llewellyn, Sir J. T. D., Bt., Swansea Town 

Lloyd, George David, Carnarvon 

Lockwood, Sir F., York ; 

Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A., Esser, Epping 

Loder, Gerald W.E., Brighton 

Logan, John W., Leicester, Harborough 

Long, Rt. Hon. W. H., Liverpool, W. Derby 

Lorne, Rt. Hon. Marquess of, Manchester, 
South 

Lough, Thomas, Islington 

Lowles, John, Shoreditch, Haggerston 

Lowther, Rt. Hon. J., Kent, Thanet 

Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir J., Bt., London 
University 

Tucas-Shadwell, W. ; 

Lyttelton, Hon. A., Warwick, Leamington 

Macdona, J. Cumming, Southwark, Rother: 
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Maclure, John W., Lancashire, Stretford 

Macneill, J. G. Swift, Donegal, South 

McCarthy, Justin, Longford, North 

M'‘Ghee, Richard, Louth, South 

McKillop, James, Stirlingshire 

McLaren, Charles B., Leicester, Bosworth 

Maden, J. H., Lancs., Rossendale 

Manners, Lord E. W., Levcestershire, Melton 

Maxwell, Sir H. E., Wigton 

Mellor, Col. J. James, Lancs., Radcliffe 

Milbank-Powlett, C. J., Radnor 

Mildmay, Francis B., Devon, Totnes 

Milner, Sir F., Bt., Notts, Bassetlaw 

Monckton, E. P., Northants, North 

Montagu, Sir S., Bt., Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel 

Morgan, Col. Hon. F. C., Monmouthshire, 
South 

Morgan, W. Pritchard, Merthyr Tydvil 

Morrell, G. H., Ocon, Woodstock 

Morrison, W., Yorks., Skipton 

Morton, E. J. C., Devonport 

Muntz, P. A., Warwickshire, Tamworth 

Murdoch, C. T., Reading 

Murray, Rt. Hon. A. G., Buteshire 

Nicol, Donald N., Argyll 

Northcote, Hon. Sir Stafford, Bt., Exeter 

Norton, Capt. C. W., Newington, West 

O’Brien, P. J., Tipperary, N. 

O’Connor, T. P., Liverpool, Scotland 

O'Malley, W., Galway, Connemara 

Orr-Ewing, Charles L., Ayr Burghs 

Oswald, James F., Oldham 

Owen, Thomas, Cornwall, Launceston 

Palmer, Col. Dampier, Gravesend 

Parnell, John H., Meath, South 

Pearson, Sir W. D., Bt., Colchester 

Pender, James, Northants, Mid. 

Perks, Robert W., Lincolnshire, South 

Pickersgill, E. H., Bethnal Green, S.W. 

Platt-Higgins, Fred., Salford, North 

Pretyman, Capt. E., Suffolk, Woodbridge 

Pryce-Jones, Edward, Montgomery Boroughs 

Purvis, R., Peterborough 

Pym, Guy, Bedford 

Randall, D., Glamorgan, Gower 

Rankin, J., Herefordshire, Leominster 

Rasch, Major H., Essex, S.E. 

Redmond, John, Waterford 

Redmond, W. H. K., Clare, East 

Reed, Henry Byron, Bradford, E. 

Rentoul, James A., Down, East 

Richards, H. C., Finsbury, East 

Richardson, T., Hartlepool 

Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T., Croydon 

Roberts, John B., Carnarvonshire 

Robinson, Brooke, Dudley 

Rollit, Sir A. K., Bt., Islington, South 

Round, James, Essex, Harwich 

Royds, C. M., Rochdale 

Russell, Col. F. S., Cheltenham 

Russell, Sir George, Bt., Berks., Wokingham 

Russell, T. W., Tyrone, South 

Samuel, H. S., Tower Hamlets, Limehouse 

Samuel, J., Stockton-on-Tees 

Saunderson, Col. E. J., Armagh, North 

Savory, Sir J., Bt., Westmoreland, Appleby 

Schwann, C. E., Manchester, North 

Scott, C. P., Lancs., Leigh 

Seton-Karr, Henry, St. Helen’s 

Sharpe, W. E. T., Kensington, North 

Shaw, C. E., Stafford 

Shaw, Thomas, Hawick Burghs 

Shee, James J., Waterford, West 

Sidebottom, T. H., Stalybridge 

Sidebottom, W., Derbyshire, High Peak 

Skewes-Cox, I., Surrey, Kingston 

Smith, Abel, Herts., Hertford 

Smith, Abel Henry, Christchurch 

Spencer, Ernest, West Broniwich 

Spicer, Albert, Monmouth District 

Stanley, E. J., Somerset, Bridgewater 

Stanley, H. M., Lambeth, N. 

Stevenson, Francis S., Suffolk, Eye 

Stewart, Sir M. J., Bt., Kirkceudbraght 

Stock, J. H., Liverpool, Walton 

Stone, Sir J. B., Birmingham, FE. 

Strutt, Hon. C. H., Esser, Maldon 

Stuart, James, Shoreditch, Hoxton 

Sturt, Hon. H. N., Dorset, Kast 

Sullivan, Donal, Westineath, South 

Sullivan, T. D., Donegal, West 

Tennant, H. J., Berwickshire 

Thomas, Abel, Carmarthen, Last 

Thomas, Alfred, Glamorgan, I. 
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Thomas, D. A., Merthyr Tydvil 

Thorburn, W., Peebles and Selkirk 

Trevelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir G. O., Bt., Glasgow, 
Bridgeton 

Tritton, C. E., Lambeth, Norwood 

Ure, Alexander, Linlithgow 

Valentia, Viscount, Oxford : 

Villiers, Rt. Hon. C. P., Wolverhampton, 
South 

Wallace, Robert, Perth 

Walrond, Sir W. H., Devon, Tiverton 

Warr, Augustus F., Liverpool, E. Toxteth 

Webster, R. G., St. Pancras, East 

Webster, Sir R. E., Isle of Wight 

Wedderburn, Sir W., Bt., Banffshire 

Wentworth, B. C. V., Brighton 

Whitely, George, Stockport 

Whiteley, Herbert, Ashton-under-Lyne 

Whitmore, C. A., Chelsea 

Whittaker, T. P., York, W.R., Spen Valley 

Wickham, W., Hants, Petersfield 

Williams, J. C., Notts, Mansfield 

Wills, Sir W. H., Bt., Bristol, East 

Wilson, C. H., Hull, West 

Wilson, H. J., York, W.R., Holmfirth 

Wilson, John, Lanark, Govan 

Wilson, John, Durham, Mid 

Wilson, J. H., Middlesbrough 

Woodall, W., Hanley 

Woodhouse, Sir J. T., Huddersfield 

Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart, Sheffield, 
Hallam 

Wylie, Alexander, Dumbartonshire 

Wyndham, George, Dover 

Wyndham-Quin, Major, Glamorgan, South 

Wyvill, M. D’Arcy, York, W.R., Oxley 

Young, Samuel, Cavan, East 

Younger, W., Lincolnshire, Stamford 

Yoxhall, J. H., Nottingham, West 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
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a NEW ZEALAND. 


As considerable attention has been directed to 
Mr. Max O’Rell’s article on ‘‘ Petticoat Govern- 
ment” in the North American Review for July, 
the following facts may be interesting to our 
readers :— 

The news that a measure has been introduced 
into the New Zealand House of Representatives 
giving women the power to sit in the Parliament 
of that Colony is a timely commentary on some 
recent seen, of Max O’Rell, the well-known 
Anglo - French humorist. ‘I know of one 
country only where government by woman was 
given a real trial, and that is New Zealand,” 
this publicist declared. ‘The law had to be 
repealed after six months. The Government 
had taken such a desperate turn that that 
loveliest of spots on the earth was on the eve of 
a revolution, of a desperate struggle for liberty.” 
The critic was utterly out in his facts; Female 
Suffrage is now in New Zealand a firmly planted 
thing. The young and gifted Agent-General of 
the Colony has recently been explaining in the 
National Review this and other reforms 
that have made our great Pacific islands the 
paradise of the working man, the land where 
there are no paupers and no millionaires, 
and the most socialistic of all our dominions. 
Concerning Women’s Suffrage, Mr. Reeves 
only voices the almost unanimous opinion of the 
Colony when he says that it has worked in the 
most satisfactory way. Since they have had a 
voice in choosing legislators, the laws for the 
protection of women and children have been 
greatly improved. An Infants’ Life Protection 
Act has been passed, the age of consent raised 
to fifteen, female inspectors have been ap- 
pointed to lunatic asylums, the laws dealing 
with the adoption of children and industrial 
schools have been revised, and a severe measure 
has been passed against the keepers of houses 
of ill-fame. The women have flocked to the 
electoral rolls, they have taken the keenest 
interest in political contests, they have carried 
on their agitation peaceably and orderly. What 
more could the most carping critic desire ? 


ES 


I rake it America never gave any better 
principle to the world than the safety of letting 
every human being have the power of protection 
in its own hands. I claim it for woman. The 
moment she has the ballot, I shall think the 
cause is won.— Wendell Phillips. 
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OUR PIONEERS. 


WueEn the Pioneers of the Cause first braved 
public sentiment, and stepped beyond ‘‘ Woman's 
sphere ” to the platform, they encountered pre- 


judices that h 


existed since the formation of 


the world, so far as we know anything of human 
history. They brought down upon themselves 


the ridicule of the press, and the contempt 
many thinking people, as well as a shower 


of 
of 


brickbats and stones from the mobs—even the 
pulpit was loud in its denunciation of women 


speaking in public. 


I have heard one of these Pioneers tell how 
an announcement was made from a pulpit in 
her day, and that, though the woman was not 
to speak on the almost unheard-of subject of 
Suffrage, but on a question that had the fullest 


aympeiy of the northern public, and was 
aking the land from end to end, the minister 


rose, and, with great dignity, gave notice as 
follows :—‘“I am requested to announce that a 
Hen will attempt to crow like a Cock in the 


Town Hall this afternoon at three o'clock ; 


of 


course, those who care for that kind of music 


will attend.” 


In another city a leading paper commented 
on the meeting, saying—‘‘ You she Hyena, 


don’t you come here.” It is worth while 


to 


note that this same paper, long ago, under the 


same editor, became a strong supporter 
Woman's cause. 


of 


The first step gained was free speech for 
woman; the second was the better education 
of woman, and with this came a general open- 
ing of every avenue of industry, till women 
now consider it far more honourable to support 


themselves than to marry to be taken care of. 
JESSIE ACKERMANN. 


THE POOR VOTER ON 
DAY. 


THE proudest now is but my peer, 
The highest not more high ; 
To-day, of all the weary year, 
A king of men am I. 
To-day, alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known ; 
My palace is the people’s hall, 
The ballot-box my throne! 


Who serves to-day upon the list, 
Beside the served shall stand; 
Alike the brown and wrinkled fist, 
The gloved and dainty hand! 
The rich is level with the poor, 
The weak is strong to-day ; 
And sleekest broad-cloth counts no more 
Than homespun frock of gray. 


To-day let pomp and vain pretence 
My stubborn right abide ; 

I set a plain man’s common sense 
Against the pedant’s pride. 

To-day shall simple manhood try 
The strength of gold and land ; 

The wide world has not wealth to buy 
The power in my right hand ! 


While there’s a grief to seek redress, 
Or balance to adjust, 

Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust,— 

While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to clear away— 

Up! clouted knee and ragged coat ! 
A man’s a man to-day. 


SY 


J. G. WHITTIER, 


ELECTION 


WomrEN are supposed to be very calm, 
generally, but women feel just as men feel; 
they need exercise for their faculties and a field 
for their efforts as much as men do; they suffer 


from too rigid a restraint, too absolute a stag- 


nation, precisely as men would suffer. 


Charlotte Bronteé. 


THERE have been revolutions which were not 
in the interest of feudalism and barbarism, but 
in that of society, and these are distinguished 
not by the numbers of the combatants nor the 


numbers of the slain, but by the motive. 


Lt. W. emerson. 


¢ 
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HEADS AND HANDS. 


By Epits A. Barnett. 


Writinc down my list of the qualities most 
valued in and most valuable to a woman who 
has to earn her own living, I must, of course, 
ualities as may be 
cultivated in the average individual. It would 
use if I were to point 

out how a first-rate singer may command an 
_ enormous fortune, inasmuch as she is born as 


confine my remarks to suc 
be, for instance, of sm 


well as made. We will imagine that we are 
about to choose the life’s work of a girl or of a 
number of girls of average ability. at shall 


we set her, or what shall we set them, to do ? 


First of all, let us remember that each single 
to the com- 
To us she is an individual; to the 
world at large she is only a female worker, a 
pair of hands, an item in an abstruse calcula- 
tion dealing with thousands. The world will 
not be made afresh for her to live in. She 
must face things as they are, and take things 
as they come, and must expect no more than 
that she should touch the average lot. Many 
girls fail because they will not accept this, 


girl is but one of a mass, belo: 
munity. 


which appears 
Within 
as the 


to them such a hard saying. 
e four walls of home the evil as we 


are res 
work, 
the task of a livelih 
guided by the steady light of common sense, 
not led astray by a flickering sentiment. But, 
while we remem 


msible nowadays 


tastes, powers and temptations. 
said that each person is fitted to a niche in the 


world, and our main task in the choice of 


employment is to find that niche and drop the 


rig! 
these deal, of necessity, with masses. 


to decide is whether we shall go in for head 
work, or for handiwork, or for a combination of 
the two. 

An immense number of girls earn a living by 
mere handiwork. As example I may suggest 
packing things in eae, filling or tying 
covers on to pots and jars, or in the country 
picking stones, turnip-hoeing, and the like. 
Even these are not mere repetitions of precisely 
the same movement, if they were they could 
be done by a machine. I might perhaps take 
as an example of mere handiwork, much of the 
sewing that is done and even laboriously taught, 
and much of the fancy work got through by 
persons in search of amusement. Crochet 
shawls, Berlin work, plain sewing, demand no 
work of brain, no judgment or adaptation, and 
so if undertaken for a livelihood they afford a 
bare subsistence to the worker. It seems, if 
one may judge from the amount of fancy needle- 
work and such like work done for pleasure, that 
to move the hands gently while the brain lies 
fallow affords an agreeable sensation to a large 
number of persons. And what the majority can 
and will do for pleasure is never work that is 
well paid. 

Next comes headwork. For examples I take 
teaching and preaching, account-keeping and 
literary work, where, though the hands do 
write words or figures in a book, their work is 
nothing in comparison with the brain-work 
involved. 

Lastly, I may point out that the highest 
creative work—painting, sculpture, and the fine 
arts—is accomplished by head and hands 
working together. The same may be said of 
the domestic arts. Artist and artisan alike 
combine skill of hand and of head to produce 
their results. The first moral to be drawn is 
that handiwork, without guide from an intelligent 
head, drives the worker into the least paid and 
worst considered employments. Unskilled 
manual labour is, and will be, badly paid and 
overstocked. If we have to train a girl up 
to earn, we must therefore never rest content 
when we have only set her to use her hands 
under our strict guidance, orders, and super- 
vision. It is not that I undervalue accuracy, 


of individualism flourishes, and 
even in the huge philanthropic societies which 
or so much good 
ere is a danger of ae pny that in 

i we must be 


er that each girl is a part of 
the social organism, it is no less important to 
bear in mind that each member of a group, of 
a class, is an individual, with her own peculiar 
It has been 


t creature thereinto. Remarks such as 


Whether 
dealing with one or with many, the first thing 
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pi Sea 


higher things. And a girl may 
obedient, and even dlisek, 


the many who do not seem to be wanted. 


By way of illustration, take an institution 


girl and a cottage girl, and set them both to 
a job of scrubbing, or a 
likely that the institution girl will more promptly 


obey, and will do a given quantity better in less 
time; and yet no one would choose her for 
a worker, because for work to be worth money 


it must be accommodated to circumstances, 
and seasoned with gumption and common sense. 


Or again, we turn out numbers of needlewomen, 


girls who can set minute stitches in line, b 
a kind of eye and hand gymnastic, whic 


we wonderingly admire, but which not even 
i will pay an adequate wage for, and 


admirers 
which, looked at as a means of livelihood, 
is practically valueless. 


depreciate mere handiwork, but it is not in 


order to exalt mere head work, nor indeed, 


greatly to exalt head work of any kind. By all 


means let us women live by our brains if we 
have brains enough. 
quantity must be far above the average if they 
are not to be eked out by another commodity. 
Girls run after any kind of head work, perhaps 
on account of their desire to keep their hands 
white and clean. I think they and we forget 
that Michael Angelo and Raphael, not to speak 
of more modern and more modest genius, must 
often have got dirty hands in the execution 
of their calling. Of mere head work, if we except 
the teaching profession, there is not much open 
to women; indeed, there is but a limited amount 
to be done in the world altogether; and women 
are less likely to encounter severe competition 
in those callings where delicacy of touch and 

uickness of perception also are demanded— 

ose special womanly — that are not 
supposed to be shared by the bulk of men. 
Furthermore, if head work and handiwork are 
paid at the same rate, it is generally better 
worth while to do the handiwork. A head 
worker must pay someone to do for her the 
necessary daily handiwork ; and the head worker 
generally begins work later, and often gets past 
work earlier. And again, we hear a good deal 
of talk.about getting on in the world, and it is 
assumed that a good work is always done when 
the path from handiwork to head work is made 
easy for all and sundry. Many persons speak 
as if our chief object should be to do our duty in 
any state of life except that in which it has 
pleased God that we should be born. In my 
opinion a grave responsibility rests upon those 
who weuld drag boy or girl out of the company 
of relations and childhood’s friends. We are so 
narrow-minded that we cannot understand how 
happiness for others can be found apart from 
the surroundings that we deem necessaries for 
ourselves. And we beg the whole question by 
saying that, when we drag a young person out 


I am by no means convinced that my own 
society is at the head of creation. And, even if 
I were, in this world we must always reckon 
the price we pay for things before we can decide 
whether they are worth having. Lifelong 
isolation is a fearful price to pay. Yet it is a 
truism to say that few ever belong to a set they 
are not born and bred in. There is something 
of more value in the world than mere learning. 
There is inherited culture, personal instinct, 
good manners, a good voice; and these, if they 
are not born, are made in childhood, not in the 
schools of later life. The isolation of a woman 
who has left her own people behind, and who 
has not yet become one with any other people, 
is pitiful, and there is no outlook. Far better 
be the best of your own set than the worst of 
another. And an amount of talent that is mar- 
vellous in a daughter of the people may look 
surprisingly small among persons of real culture. 

You will see what I am driving at. It is in 
intelligent handiwork that the best chances for 
the majority lie. In domestic service a girl 
works with her hands, but she must do it with 
intelligence and judgment, and with continual 
adaptation to the varying conditions of house- 


nor the power of imitation, nor even unquestion- | hold life. In dressmaking or millinery it is to 


obedience; but all those qualities lead to 
if they are mistaken for ends in 
themselves, and not used as stepping stones to 
accurate and 
and yet, as an 
earner of her own living, she may be one of 


ight seam. It is 


But both quality and 


of his place into ours, we are dragging him up.. 
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the girl who can not only sew but plan 

copy but ive, that all the prizes of em 
fession . In type-writing it is not pris 
the quickest operator, but she who has cae 
literary spa some perception of fitness in 
the use of words, who earns the best wages, 
again, to take one of the newer professions for 
women—gardening, it is no knowing onl 
how to dig a plot, to hoe a row, to pick er 
you can get all that done in the country for 
eighteenpence a day; to a woman’s quick and 
delicate fingers must be added a woman's 
insight into the special needs of the individual, 
a woman's ready wit, enabling her to make the 
best of shifting conditions of growth, of climate 
of natural features. 

My opinion, then, is that the qualities most 
needed by ae who has to earn her own 
living, or to e the best of that living when 
she earned it, are able hands and deft 
fingers, a sound body, and a few qualities of the 
head or heart, not always those which we are 
most anxious to instil into the girls under our 
charge. As to training, it is, of course, true 
that there are an increasing number of profes. 
sions where some special technical training is 
necessary. But it 1s even more true that for 
every profession a good home training is 
Soanired . Talking so much as we do about 
technical training, we are in danger of forgetting 
that the home training in character has a far 
greater influence on life. Gaps in special and 
technical training can be filled up at any 
moment if we have the requisite perception and 
determination ; but ps in our character 
generally imply a lack of precisely that determi- 
nation and eer energy without which we 
can accomplish nothing. 

Strong, large, well-developed, muscular hands 
are an excellent possession for a woman who 
wants to earn her living. It is an old idea, but 
a mistaken one, that small hands are more 
delicate in their work. You must have stren 
to restrain as well as to employ. And muscles 
do not develop without use. It is a fault of our 
school system that the girls do nothing with 
their hands except write, and sew after a fashion 
devised to meet the requirements of examiners 
rather than the needs of life. Girls ought to 
be taught while they are young to use their 
hands in all manner of ways, to grip, to touch, 
to discriminate. It cannot be too often repeated 
that exercise of the hands develops not only the 
hands, but the brain likewise; but writing for 
writing’s sake is perhaps the most useless of all 
hand exercises ; and the stupid niggling kind of 
needlework that is done by many children 
seems to me only calculated to produce a docile 
and stupid unreason. I repeat that very fine 
needlework is not educational in any true sense 
of the word. As a means of livelihood it is 
inadequate. It is not a healthy employment. 
And it is worthless for home use among the 
wage earners, where there is a perpetual demand 
for garments intelligently shaped, quickly pro- 
duced, and strongly but roughly sewn. 
Helpless hands are a characteristic of feeble 
brains, and we do our girls an_ injury when 
we teach them to admire such hands, or the 
possessors of such hands. I spoke just now of 
accuracy. Want of accuracy in work comes 
often from clumsiness of hand—froim fingers 
that won’t move here or there, but only there- 
abouts. Among the causes that train helpless 
hands nowadays is the immense amount of 
reading done—often reading of no improving 
sort. Whatever branch of industry we go 10 
for, the first thing is to be able to work 
accurately. To cut or to fit, to copy or to plan 
quite accurately, with no gaps and no waste and 
no bungling; that lies at the bottom of al 
successful work. In needlework there 18 8 
the difference in the world between a woman 
who is accurate and makes the two sides fit, 
and one whose corners are alwa\s badly finished 
off. In cooking, the gap that divides comfort 
from misery divides the cook who is accurate 
from the one who can never Gv a thing twice 
alike. And in keeping accounts the one thing 


is to be accurate. 


Now for the qualities of he ad. First of all, 
I put quickness and correctness in observation. 
The phrases, ‘‘I never took ro notice. “Tm 
sure I didn’t see, ma’am,” augur ill for the 


| success of the girl who uses them, and for my 
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for the girl’s own sake, I should drop on 
such a one with a much more severe repri- 
mand than I think it worth while to bestow on 
many illoes that are commonly thought 
more heinous. True, the child or girl who 
notices everything has her drawbacks when you 
come to live with her, and she is apt to notice 
one would fain have kept secret. More- 
over, the habit of observation is not far removed 
from @ genius for criticism, and though that is a 
very useful faculty if we consider only the girl’s 
and the girl's power of earning, it is not 
pleasant to be criticised ourselves, and the 
critical faculty, instead of being trained to good 
service, is too often stamped upon, when it is 
sure to grow into an unsightly and misshapen 
plant. It is tempting and easy to pour into 
minds the stores of our wisdom; but the 
point is not whether it is easy, but whether it 
is wise. And what the girls want is not the 
ideas of our age, but to grow fresh ideas for 
their own. Yet it is hard to believe this, still 
harder to find the self-abnegation that acts upon 
it. Our ideas are so beautiful and dear, they 
are so crowded where they are ; and they fail of 
full fruition. But planted out in the new, 
fresh soil, which now lies fallow, what might 
they not do or become ? 

Accuracy, though it partly depends on muscle, 
depends also upon observation. You cannot 
do until you see what you have to do. You 
can’t copy this unless you observe correctly 
wherein it differs from that. 

Able hands, the power of discrimination, the 
habit of observation—what next? Surely 


judgment. To judge of the fitness of things, 
to adapt what we make or do to the cir- 


cumstances of time and place, is one of the 
most valuable of all faculties. But judgment 
comes, not less than muscular power, with 
practice. To choose the wiser of two courses 
of action, to adopt the saner of two ideas, is 
what none of us are able to do until we have 
had many opportunities of judging for ourselves 
in thought and in action, and have made many 
mistakes, and have learned wisdom thereby. 
Liberty of thought and liberty of action means 
power to do and choose the wrong as well as 
the right, and a sound judgment does not come 
to girls whose every condition and circumstance 
is carefully planned for them. 

Adaptability—the power of adapting one’s 
work and one’s self to shifting and variable con- 
ditions—is never acquired by a girl who lives all 
her growing time through under one fixed rule 
in the same place. And therefore a girl has a 
better chance of earning a good living, and of 
making herself happy in this shifting, variable 
world, if, away from home, she learns early to 
accommodate herself to many people’s ways, 
and to turn her hand and her mind to many 
different kinds of work. 

Rarest and most paying of all qualities is the 
power of organisation. In some girls no train- 
ing would develop it, and in other some, maybe, 
no training would crush it out. Yet it too 
comes with practice, and even a sickly plant 
will grow when it has space. To fix one’s eyes 
on a future event, and to plan for it with its 
many contingencies, is, as it seems to me, a 
most practical method of teaching humility to 
the young folk, and they learn by the way to 
make the most of their stock of organising 
faculty, of which, if they have any abundant 
store, the earning of a good living is certain 
and sure. , 

In conclusion, I would remind my readers 
that I have not attempted to make a catalogue 
of the Christian virtues. I have only set down 
those qualities that, after many years of watch- 
ing, I find most commonly in the girls who get 
on, and I feel the want of in the many who 
must be counted among the failures. ‘ 


aS 


——————— 


Wuen the argument for equal suffrage was first 
outlined it appealed only to those whose ears 
were attuned to the finer vibrations beyond the 
diapasons of ordinary thought. To-day it is 
. enforced by the practical exigencies of everyday 
life—Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobt. 

* * * 


Can anything be sadder than work left un- 
finished ? Yes; work never begun. 
Christina G. Rosse'tt. 
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CHOOSING A DOCTOR. 


I po not need a doctor, 
But for certain when I do 
T’ll choose out one who knows 


A little what to do. 
He’ll not be one who puts 
To torture’s d woes 


The horse, the dog, the cat, 
For I am not of those. 


All do call me human ; 

As such I’m worth some more 
Than those they call the lower 
_ Animals with me to the fore. 


The dog will wag a tail, 
But mine’s gone long ago; 
The horse has hoof and mane, 
And pussy lacks a toe. 


The rms can give a bark. 
But I articulate ; 

The cat can mew and purr, 
The horse can neigh and snort. 


They go on four, while I 
Carry myself on two; 
They Bptow their clothes already, 
e I must coat and shoe. 


Their outsides do so differ, 
I suppose their insides too 
Would hardly tell a doctor 
For me just what to do. 


And when we come to people 
That look so much alike. 


They still so differ, doctors 
The right thing will not strike. 


Unless they have a reason 
For knowing why and what, 

They'll find it out by thinking 
The law for this and that. 


But when he tortures life 
The doctor breaks a law 

That ev’rything must work 
In the order of its law. 


So I’ll have no vivisector 
To come to me or mine ; 
We'll go to one who thinks 
Upon the laws divine. 
Mary J. Hall-Williams, M.D. (Boston.) 


Ea 


CAN A WOMAN BE A SHIP’S MATE ? 
Tus point has been raised at Melbourne by 
Miss Robina Barton, who sent in the following 
application to the local Marine Board. Theceo:- 
cluding sentence suggests that old Englan«: is 
still looked upon as the land of the free all the 
world over. ‘The applicant had, she wrote, 


been told to address herself to the Board, and 


ask to be allowed to be examined for a second 
mate’s certificate of a foreign-going steamship. 
‘“T have been at sea as a stewardess since 4th 
September, 1892, to 3rd March, 1896, in a 
number of steamers, both in river and bay 
trade out of New South Wales, and foreign- 
going out of Melbourne. I have my discharges, 
also over twelve months’ references from last 
ship employers, which, I was informed, would 
be required by the Board. I don’t suppose 
the examination will be of any use to me. My 
wish is to try without any disguise of being a 
female. If the Board will not let me try in 
Victoria, as the secretary did not think they 
would, I intend to try in England and hope to 
gain it in the end.” 

The Board decided that Miss Barton had 
not served the requisite term of four years, 
but as she ,would have done s0 by next 
September the point raised a good deal of 


discussion. 
ES 


TT 


‘TEMPERANCE [RoNsIDES.’’—A public meeting 
will be held on Tuesday afternoon, September 
8th, at three o'clock, to form a central circle of 
the “Temperance Ironsides.” Mr. IX. Tennyson 
Smith will be the principal speaker, and will 
explain the aims and methods of the movement. 
The venue will be the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-stieet. Tickets can be obtained from 337, 
Strand. 
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Our PribateAdbertisement Coluwn. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


outer envelope “ Woman's SiexaL Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 


A, 208. PINAFORES, linen, prettily made 

overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, blue, 
holland coloured, or pink. 1s. 6d. each. Also three white 
muslin, fit child four, 1s. 9a. 


eee SS ae 
A. 210. A TRIMMED Straw Hat from “‘ Heath's” 


(never worn); full size. 


(ee SS 
A. 218. MILLINERY RENOVATIONS and 

Ladies’ Caps made. Cheap straw hats and- 
bonnets for sale, latest shapes, &c. 


rai —- - 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
Cc. 117. A BRIGHT and cheerful home offered 


for a delicate or invalid lady or gentleman 
(with medical attendance if required) in one of the prettiest 
and healthiest valleys in Wales; first-class sanitary arrange- 
ments; excellent references.—For terms, apply above No. 


Wanted. 
W. 122. WANTED by a good needlewoman one 


day's work weekly, or & little work at her 
own Lome. Bayswater. 


has genuine old 


E. 127. FT ADY receding mone 
L g ‘f Price £20. 


“ Breeches Bible” to se 


eee 
E. 12%. WISH to Exchange French Novels for 


others. List on application. 


E. 126. Goop Recent Atlas wanted. State full 
particulars and price. 
E. 128. LAépy's Bag; seven silver-mnounted 
bottles, three ivory brushes, &c.; mackintosh 


cover ; good condition ; cost £15 15s. ; sell £5 5s. 


ScruBpinc BY Macuinery.—Some ingenious 
American has invented a machine for scrubbing 
floors. It runs on four wheels, and above the 
two front wheels is a tank which contains clean 
water that may, of course, be heated if neces- 
sary. ‘The water is supplied to rotary brushes 
at the bottom of the machine, and these, res 
volving in an opposite direction to the moticn 
of the machine itself, scrub the floor. The 
dirt and water are carried into another tank 
over the two back wheels. The wiping appa- 
ratus consists of an endless band of absorbent 
material made especially for the purpose. This 
band is pressed on the floor by rotary brushes 
so that the cloth accommodates itsclf to the 
inequalities of the floor. The cloth is rinsed 
and squeezed out automatically as it leaves the 
floor and passes through the tank at the back. 
It is not necessary to sweep the tloor before 


sci ubbing. 
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HONOURABLE FAME. 


Tue flutter and chatter of the r:cment are 
the ground on which we call a living person 
a celebrity. Fame is the gi:t of an impar- 
tial posterity, no longer misled by mere 
noise, or blinded by the dust of wealth, 
social position, or whimsical fashion. True, 
in some cases it is clear enough that the 
celebrity of to-day will be a famous English- 
man for all time. No one can doubt that 
future ages will know and be interested in 
the name and personality of a Gladstone ; 
no one could fail to know while the Duke 
of Wellington yet lived that his future fame 
was secure. But who will be the men and 
women, now more or less celebrated, who 
will be lastingly famous, is beyond the 
skill of man to discern. Tradition tells us 
of a certain Lady Stepney who used to 
write novels early in the Queen’s reign ; 
this lady received seven hundred pounds 
each for her works, and used to buy a 
separate diamond ornament with that sum 
for each book. At the same time Emily 
Bronté was going to her grave absolutely 
unrecognised and unrewarded. This is an 
extreme illustration, of course, but it only 
conveys the same lesson that is to be read 
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in a dozen forms. The Literary pension 
list in our own country and the ‘‘ Academy”’ 
in France tell the same tale—the impossi- 
bility of allotting fame to living celebrities 
after we pass beyond the very few who are 
unquestionably at the front of their genera- 
tion. The fact is that nearness is fatal to 
personal judgments. A leaf held in front 
of the eye will blot out a huge landscape ; 
and, on the other hand, the traveller toiling 
along a lane knows nothing of the beauty 
of the landscape as a whole visible from a 
neighbouring eminence. In allotting our 
passing celebrity, we may easily be mis- 
taken ; it cannot be helped. 

Tennyson has truly told us that ‘‘ The 
fame that follows death is nothing to us.” 
It matters not at all to those who have 
finished their work in what manner the 
sound that once represented their per- 
sonality is bandied about in men’s. mouths, 
or whether indeed it be ever heard at all. 
Yet, though this be so, the fact remains 
that a desire for fame, for honour after 
death, is a very distinct and unmistakable 
spur to action in a great many cases. 
The apportionment of fame and the due 
celebration of those who have gained it, 
therefore, is not a pure waste of time and 
of strength, but as a mere matter of policy 
may be recommended to Society, in order 
that those who still have to live and to 
work may receive such encouragement as 
there is for their individual minds in the 
hope of posthumous honour. 

It is true that those who are to lead the 
van of progress must of necessity be persons 
who are either comparatively indifferent to 
applause or are endowed with so clear a 
vision into the future, or so strong a faith 
in themselves, as to feel quite certain that 
what they do with no recognition at the 
uicinent is sure to be accepted as the right 
thi:¢ to have done hereafter. It is a con- 
dition incident to the promulgation of 
reforms that the work shall be done with- 
out regard to passing public opinion, for 
if the opinion were already formed, and 
ready to applaud, the task of the reformer 
would not exist. For our own sakes, then, 
for the sake of what still has to be done, 
and to counterpoise by hope of future 
reward in praise the drawbacks and un 
pleasantnesses that must be encountered 
by those who engage in any forward action, 
it behoves us to pay due honour to those 
who have finished their work when we 
recognise that the tendency of that work 
was good. It unhappily appears to be the 
case that women who fail in so many ways 
for want of the long habit of considering 
such matters thoroughly are failing in this 
respect at present. It is quite a common 
thing now to read in essays written by the 
women of to-day, in support of what is com- 
monly known as the woman’s movement, 
abusive and insulting expressions about 
those who were their pioneers and who are 
now dead. That such things were said of 
the first pioneers in their own time by those 
whose prejudices and privileges were 
assailed is in no way surprising; on the 
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contrary, it is the universal method of 
receiving the first efforts of the reformer— 
to abuse his personality in default of goog 
reasons to offer against his arguments, 
This, therefore, counts for nothing. But it 
does’ count for something that the young 
women of to-day, who ought now to come 
out and take their part in working for the 
woman’s cause, are made to perceive that 
in another generation those who will be 
reaping the reward of the labour they 
endured and the unpopularity they braved 
may seize the insults of their opponents at 
the moment and pass them on. It is most 
discreditable to see the women of to-day 
furbishing up the enemy’s slanders about 
those who are gone, in place of rendering 
to their pioneers that honour which is their 
due. 

It is not one instance which draws forth 
these observations—it is a very common 
sin—but the latest case in which this mis- 
take has been made may be cited. In the 
North American Review that genial but 
shallow Frenchman who calls himself Max 
O’Rell has a paper on American women 
under the title ‘‘ Petticoat Government.”’ 
His article does not call for any special 
attention. So good-natured and so light, 
not to say flippant, are Max O’Rell’s social 
observations, that one does not really mind 
what he pleases to say. It is in the reply 
to him printed in the same number of the 
magazine, by Mrs. Spofford, that the 
paragraph to which exception must be 
taken appears :— 

‘‘Mr. O’Rell is behind the age in 
America. Time was when ‘ the long-haired 
man and the short-haired woman’ were 
pierced by the arrows of the scornful ; but 
they set on foot and accomplished the 
greatest reform ever wrought in the his- 
tory of humanity. Now they, and the 
fashion of them, have gone by. And it is 
not necessary to tell those that meet them 
every day, on the street, in the office, the 
shop, the college, the hospital, the settle- 
ment house, that the greater part of the 
women who are now taking their place as 
equal factors of life, of civilisation, and of 
the welfare of the world, are young, well 
groomed, dressed in the best modes Paris 
sends us, neglecting none of the duties and 
none of the delicacies of manners and of 
living, agreeable, often beautiful, often 
married,’’ and so on. 


If it had been true that the early leaders 
of this movement were the opposite of 
these self-applauding women of to-day, if 
they had been ridiculous and contemptible 
personages, ‘‘long-haired men and _ short- 
haired women,” it would not become us, 
who are following in their footsteps, to say 
so. But, as a matter of fact, it is nol 
true. In America the earliest leaders and 
workers in the woman’s cause were those 
noble “ often beautiful, often married,” and 
so forth, persons who were still engaged 
in the great anti-slavery movement, and 
who transferred their full energies to this 
cause when they had succeeded in that 
one. In England the very earliest workers 


were, as might naturally be expected, the 
élite of their generation. 


The women who 
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thought and spoke upon the educational, | 


social and legal position of women first 
were such women as Mary Wollstonecraft, 
who was as beautiful as she was gifted ; 
Mrs. Jamieson, whose gentleness and 
charm are recorded by all who knew her ; 
Harriet Martineau, a great political thinker ; 
and the Hon. Mrs. Norton, famous as one 
of the loveliest women of her time, and so 
witty as well as beautiful that Fanny 
Kemble describes her as being “like a 
flashing diamond,” and she and her sisters, 
the Duchess of Somerset and Lady Dufferin, 
were known in English society as ‘the 
Three Graces.”’ In the generation which 
followed after them and broadened the 
path were many still living, and some dead, 
who were ‘often young, often married,”’ 
and all the rest of it. Where is there 
ground for holding up as the reverse of this 
many of the distinguished learned women 
and teachers still living, and others, like 
Miss Buss and Miss Clough, only lately dead ; 
medical women such as Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell and Mrs. Garrett Anderson ; 
speakers and writers like Madame Bodichon, 
Madame Venturi, Mrs. J. S. Mill, Mrs. 
Peter Taylor, Lady Amberley, Lady Bow- 
ring, Louisa, Lady Goldsmid, Mrs. Augusta 
Webster, Mrs. (now Lady) Arthur Arnold, 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Miss Anna 
Swanwick, Lady A. Gore- Langton, Dr. 
Anna Kingsford, Miss Lydia Becker, Mrs. 
Margaret Bright Lucas, Mrs. Duncan 
McLaren, and others of the highest intel- 
lectual ability, the sanest and most reason- 
able temper, and distinct social and 
domestic gifts? As to the men who 
helped us in our earliest efforts, the one 
man who must ever be recognised as the 
true leader and founder of the political 
movement for women, John Stuart Mill, 
was able to do what he did do by reason 
of the fact that he was already absolutely 
the most distinguished and widely followed 
philosophical and logical teacher of his 
day; and those who helped and who 
followed him, Mr. Russell Gurney, Lord 
Coleridge, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Courtney, 
Sir James Stansfeld, Sir R. Anstruther and 
the rest, were amongst the foremost and 
most honoured public men, in that class 
which prefers principles to places, honour 
to honours. For the women who are now 
following with comparative ease where 
these brave and great pioneers led the 
way to presume to take up and repeat as 
truths the false sneers by which old 
prejudices buttressed themselves against the 
reforms that those leaders initiated, is not 
only contemptible, it is also likely to be 
mischievous; and it is to be hoped that 
these few words will call attention to the 
matter sufficiently to prevent the continued 
Tepetition of such folly, amongst those who 
Pretend to be with us in the Woman’s 
Movement. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mr. Freperick Harrison pays what would be a 
noble tribute to John Stuart Mill, in the Sep- 
tember number of the Nineteenth Century, 
were it not that all he has to say on The 
Subjection of Women and of its author’s deep 
convictions on that subject is marred by his 
own attitude of extreme hostility. He even 
speaks of the book as partaking of ‘ the fanatical 
extravagance found in Abolitionists, Vegetarians, 
and Free Lovers. The assertions of fact on which 
it professes to rest its plea are caricatures of 
practical life of truly grotesque extravagance.” 
And yet Mr. Harrison is not incapable of 
appreciating the ‘great beauties and lasting 
merits” of the work. ‘All that could be done 
by a most generous, pure, and noble spirit 
starting with a vicious theory Mill has done.” 
Here is the crux of the case. As long as Mr. 
Harrison holds his own ‘vicious theory” in 
favour of subjection, it is not possible for him to 
perceive, through the distorted glasses of 
Positivism, what the woman’s position is. To 
turn from grave to gay, he does not possess the 
insight to be able to say with Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
‘‘Tt’s a horrid scrape to be a woman.” 
Pleasanter is it to dwell on other passages in 
Mr. Harrison’s article. He recalls how “ almost 
a generation has passed since a most strenuous 
and magnanimous spirit was laid to rest in the 
cemetery of Avignon, along the Rhone. In 
that majestic and melancholy spot, beneath 
dark pines and beside his beloved wife, lies 
John Stuart Mill, one of the most intense 
workers, one of the most upright spirits of 
our age.” And there still lives in her own 
house—the house to which her step-father 
would hasten with her directly the short holiday 
arrived — Miss Helen Taylor, that eloquent 
pleader of the woman’s cause, that strenuous, 
self-effacing worker, whose inspiring oratory 
has awakened many a man and woman to 
nobler impulse, but whose voice has scarcely 
been heard by the young women of this genera- 
tion. So little does the world know of the 
pioneers who have made plain the paths it now so 
easily pursues. Sometimes, alas, so little does it 
care for those who would lead it to the mountain 
tops. After the death of Mrs. Mill her daughter 
became the widower’s constant companion, the 
sharer of his intellectual tastes and of his 
botanical expeditions, the perfect sympathiser 
with his intense aspirations after justice and 
sincerity, truth and mercy. It was an enviable 
lot to be the home-maker for such a one—one 
of whom John Morley wrote soon after his 
death: ‘“‘A strong and pure light is gone out, 
the radiance of a clear vision and benevolent 
purpose. We have lost a great teacher and 
example of knowledge and virtue.” Next May 
it will be 30 years since John Stuart Mill pre- 
sented the Women’s Suffrage Petition in the 
House of Commons, and made his great speech. 
Many able and good men have been our 
Parliamentary leaders since. Never again are 
we likely to have one who will give us another 
such text book as The Subjection of Women. 
Would that it were in circulation in popular 


form ! 
% * 
” 


A Sydney “ Citizen who has no Vote sends 
us the pamphlet she has published in reply to 


| that of ‘A Citizen” who appears to have taken 
| alarm at the trend of Australian politics towards 
The League of New: 


Womanhood Suffrage. 
South Wales asks, says Mrs. Wolstenholine, for 
the right to vote in order that Parliament may 
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have in social legislation the opinions of women 
as well as men. In matters which concern the 
care of the aged, the nurture of children, the 
relations between the sexes, and kindred sub- 
jects, women claim special knowledge, and they 
believe that, as units in a great nation, they 
should be able to make their opinion on these 
subjects known as easily as men do, and with 
equal force. The labouring class, as it is com- 
monly called, has its special representatives. 
The capitalist, the merchant, the tradesman, 
the lawyer, each in his place in the House 
represents and typifies the body with which he 
is connected. The difference in aim, and desire, 
and need, between man and woman is much 
more marked than between any of these. Why 
must all the women of the State have not even 
one word in the choice of one representative, 
while every trade and class may have many ? 
This is the question that women-workers and 
women-thinkers repeat again and again, and 
side issues about marriage, and petty charges as 
to Socialism, lose half or all their sting while 
that question is unanswered. 
 - « 


Matters move fast at the Antipodes. In the 
New Zealand House of Representatives, a few 
weeks ago, Dr. Newman moved the second 
reading of the Admission of Women to Parlia- 
ment Bill. He held it was absurd to prevent 
women from entering Parliament after giving 
them the Franchise, and, although many women 
might not care to contest the hurly-burly of an 
election, there was no reason why they should 
not be admitted to the Upper Chamber. The 
Premier, Mr. Seddon, had come to the conclu- 
sion, after seeing the progress that women had 
made in the last few years, that the Bill might 
be passed. It was the natural sequence of 
giving women the Franchise that they should 
be allowed to stand for Parliament. After a 
short debate, in which opinions on the Bill were 
pretty equally divided, the second reading was 
lost by 24 to 22. 


x x 4s 

‘On being a Woman” The Spectator writes 
not a little to the point. ‘‘ How true is it that 
the life of a woman is passed in settling an 
everlasting succession of details. From the 
earliest moment in the morning till she goes to 
bed at night, constant demands are made upon 
her attention and resource to give small 
decisions or settle minute emergencies. Pro- 
bably the entire wardrobe of three or four 
human beings is arranged by her, all the 
garments which they all want in different 
degrees of thickness for the varying seasons. 
The renewal of all the brooms, brushes, 
‘leathers,’ and innumerable cs. needful for 
the cleaning of the house falls to her. The 
commissariat of the family, a mattcr only to be 
arranged by close attention to details, the 
health of the children, who is to go for a 
bicycle ride with the governess, and who looks 
pale and tired and had better stay and play 
in the garden; these are matters which require 
constant supervision. Then there is the health 
of the household, a terrible undertaking, the 
‘ Please, ma'am, have you got anything as'll do 
Jane good, she’s that bad with toothache ?’ and 
the subsequent persuading of Jane to seek the 
purgatorial refuge of the dentist’s. The narrow- 
ness of a great number of women comes from 
this perpetual contemplation of minutie. Their 
eyes are out of focus for the larger events 


| of life.” 
| * “ 
Against this lot there are women who rebel ; 


but all that the Spectator has to give them 
by way of consolation is the clause in the 
Catechism about ‘doing our duty in that state 


——_, 
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of life’ to which we are called. Women do 
not desire to shirk duty, but they do not regard 
the frittering away of fine powers over & 
“‘ perpetual contemplation of minutiz” as part 
of the divine ordination. Custom and con- 
ventionality are no heaven-sent taskmasters, 
and it would be quite as much to the interests 
of men as of women to make some of their 
burden less grievous to be borne. 


* * * 


At the Basingstoke Borough Licensing 
sessions last week two ladies had seats with 
some gentlemen belonging to the Temperance 
party, behind the solicitors’ table. One of them 
was Mrs. Gerrish, of the Basingstoke B.W.T.A., 
who had been active in promoting a memorial 
to the magistrates ; the other was Miss Allnutt, 
daughter of the Town Councillor of that name. 
The proceedings opened with the reading of 
Mrs. Gerrish’s memorial by the Clerk, upon 
which a license-holder asked that all the 
evidence should be given on oath and every 
signature proved. The Mayor, however, ruled 
that it was not necessary to read out the whole 
of the 576 ratepayers’ names, and had the 
memorial laid on the table for inspection. 
There is no doubt that definite public action of 
this kind by women is worth more than much 
talking. 


The Mayoress of Ripon has just received 
official decoration in the shape of a chain of 
office which her husband, Lord Ripon, in his 
capacity of Mayor placed over her shoulders at 
a public luncheon held in honour of the occasion. 
Each link of the gold chain has the York Rose 
in proper heraldic colours in the centre. The 
crest of the Marquess of Ripon has a place of 
honour as the central link, the motto being 
enamelled on a scroll, while surmounting it is 
his Lordship’s coronet. The badge, or pendant, 
is composed of the city arms set with diamonds 
and suspended by an enamelled baldric, this 
being entwined with the letter R and two 
crossed spurs, the latter of platinum. In the 
lower part is an enamelled York Rose, and 
ribbons bearing the Ripon city motto, ‘‘ Except 
ye Lord keep ye cittie ye wakeman waketh in 
vaine.” * * * 

Lord Ripon considers that it is a good prac- 
tice to present an official decoration to a 
Mayoress, because it is a recognition of the great 
part she ought to bear in the work of her hus- 
band in his official capacity, and that it is also a 
good thing to recognise the excellent work 
which in every rank and walk of life is done by 
woman. When Wordsworth told us of— 

‘* A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command,” 
he perhaps had, in using the word ‘“‘ command,” 
his Lordship thought, a secret vision of the 
days when there would be lady Mayors. That 
had already occurred on the other side of 
the Atlantic. There was a female Mayor 
somewhere in the United States, and he had 
heard that she had been found to be a much 
more severe ruler than any male Mayor, 
so that it was quite possible that in the 
dim future—some way off, he thought—they 
might have in Ripon a Mayor-Mayoress who 
would wear the two chains. The two chains 
would, he hoped, restrain her from those 
severities of action which had been observed in 
her American prototype. However this might 
be, it was for them to feel great satisfaction 
that the people of Ripon had recognised the 
work that might be done by a good wife in 
aiding her husband, whether as Mayor, alder- 
man, councillor, or simple citizen. 
eo * * 

The Marchioness and Mayoress said in reply: 
—“] thank you sincerely for your kind 
thought in connecting the beautiful chain 
to be worn henceforth by the Mayoresses of 
Ripon with my name and my tenure of that 
position. I am sure that all who hold it will 
be constantly reminded by it of the ties of 
sympathy and good feeling which ought always 
to unite the wife of the Mayor with the citizens 
of this historic, city.” The Bishop of Ripon 
was inspired by the event to an amusing after- 
luncheon speech, in which he said that ‘‘ Both 
friends and foes of women’s rights ought to be 
satisfied that day. The advocates of women’s 
rights surely would be happy when the Mayoress 
was adorned with a chain equalling—he might 
almost say surpassing—the splendour of that 
which decorated the Mayor. He was sure the 
opponents of women’s rights had no cause to 
be dissatistied when Lord Ripon had told them 
of the way in which husbands might cast a 
chain about their wives. For himself he had 
never had very great fear regarding those 
differences of opinion as to women’s rights and 
women’s wrongs, because the woman who was 
sometimes pictured to them as the ‘New 
Woman’ and the ‘Woman of the Future’ 
was a much rarer person than they imagined ; 
at any rate, she dil not come so frequently 


under their eye, anl they were not afraid of 
the New Woman.” 


* * * 


‘“‘ The Queen of England is the largest house- 
owner in the world,” remarks the Berlin 
Hausfrauenzeitung. In various parts of the 
country are 600 bouses, her own property, and 
not that of the Crown. Her Majesty is pro- 
prietress also of several estates, on which stand 
6,000 dwellings, and the palaces of Osborne and 
Balmoral are her private possessions. The 
palaces and properties belonging to the Crown, 
of which the Queen and the Royal Family have 
the use, have to be maintained at the expense 
of the nation. Hampton Court, for instance, 
costs 280,000 marks (about £14,000) a year. The 
Queen’s four yachts also strike our German 
friends as an expensive luxury. They cost to 
build “a trifle of 2,000,000 marks” (nearly 
£100,000), and their yearly maintenance amounts 
to 260 marks (about £13,000). These figures 
loom large when they are translated into marks, 
and are not quite inconsiderable in English 
pounds sterling, yet never had we a more 
economical sovereign than our lady Queen 
Victoria, nor one to whom the nation better 
loved to give freely of its best. 


* * * 


The protection of mothers by law has been 
discussed at great length during several sittings 
by the Society of Public Medicine and Pro- 
fessional Hygiene of France. The following 
resolution, carried by 25 against 14 votes, is the 
outcome of the discussion :—'‘ That the public 
powers, following the example of other States 
and acting in the interest of the nation, as well 
as of humanity in general, should seek to 
protect women at the time of confinement, and 
forbid their undertaking industrial work during 
the four weeks following their accouchement.” 
A second resolution was carried unanimously 
that :— ‘‘ Maternity funds, supported by 
employers or by private benefit societies and by 
subventions from the local authorities and from 
the State, should be created in all districts, so as 
to aid women who are in anecessitous condition 
at the time of their confinements.” A project 
of law based on these principles has now been 
introduced in the French Parliament. It would 
surely be a common-sense proceeding if the 
Deputies of the French Chamber could take a 
committee of matrons into their counsels. 


Those who are apt to associate higher educa. 
tion with hardness may be reminded of the 
generous and thoughtful action of an ex. 
Girtonian who has just carried out the cherished 
project of her student days, and been able, with 
the consent of the Girton authorities, to offer 
the hospitality of the college for a few days toa 
group of hard-worked mill girls. During their 
stay she and her friends did the honours of 
Cambridge to these girls, crowding their days 
with unwonted pleasures, and giving them a 
glimpse into the world of knowledge and culture 
and the life led by their more fortunate sisters 
who pass through the University. The visitors 
numbered five in all, three from Bradford and 
two from other towns in the Riding, and their 
visit lasted four days. They received much 
hospitality, were entertained at luncheons and 
suppers and boating parties, were shown all 
the colleges, and even taken to a lecture. One 
of them, Julia Varley, concludes her account of 
the visit in an article in the Factory Times 
with the words :—‘ As we beheld the buildings 
that had withstood the storms and shine of 
ages, the thought would creep in, ‘ are we work- 
ing for time, making the piece in the loom of 
life just as fair and substantial as we are 
expected to do our daily work, and building up 
our characters on a firm foundation?’ We 
mill girls need to do this—we must do it—daily 
learning that ‘ Labour conquers all.’” 

* * * 

Our sisters on the Continent are sometimes 
employed in the public service in ways un- 
thought of here. In the cattle market in Berlin, 
for instance, which is under the management of 
the Municipality, 45 women are engaged as 
microscopists at salaries of £75 a year. Thcir 
business is carefully to examine the tissues of 
the meat, certify them, and pass them on to the 
surgeon. So careful are the authorities to guard 
against the sale of diseased meat that no joint 
is allowed to be shown for sale until it has 
passed the scrutineers and been registered as fit 
for food. The work with the microscope is so 
trying to the eyes that the staff of female micro- 
scopists only work five hours a day. 

%* x %* 

Five hours a day are also declared by those 
competent to judge to be as long as women can 
work the telephone without injury to health. 
Grave complaints are being made in Paris that 
the two shifts of seven hours each in the tele- 
phone service are insufticient, and that the 
strain on the workers is the cause of the defects 
in the service. Those who work the telephone 
have to stand all the time, and not always in 
the easiest of positions; the mental effort in- 
volved is also exhausting. A French doctor has 
written a treatise on the subject, and now tbat 
public opinion is turned to the matter a larger 
staff of women will probably be engaged. 
Emiy HI. 
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Onty by complete enfranchisement, which 
will place women on an equal footing with the 
men of the nation, can these centuries of dis- 
honour be brought to an honourable close. Nor 
will this accomplish any quick coming milen- 
nium. It will only bring in the beginning of the 
end, when manly men and womanly women, 
equal in rights but different in functions, shall 
work together for the accomplishment © 
righteousness and justice in national as 
family life—Mary A. Livermore. 


Can it be denied that to live in a society of 
equals tends to make the spirits expand and the 
faculties work easily and actively ; while to live 
n a society of superiors tends to tame the spirits 
and make the play of the faculties less secure 
and active 2—Matthew Arnold. 
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TRAINING CHILDREN IN 
TRUTH. 


By Jacos ABBOTT. 

Tue duty of telling the truth seems to us, until 
we have dev special consideration to the 
subject, the most simple thing in the world, 
both to understand and to perform; and when 
we find mang children disregarding it we are 
a ae and shocked, and often imagine that 
it indicates something peculiar and abnormal in 
the moral sense of the offender. A little reflec- 
tion, however, will show us how very different 
the state of the case really is. What do we 

ean by the obligation resting upon us to tell 
the truth ? It is simply, in general terms, that 
it is our any make our statements correspond 
with the ities which they purport to express. 
This is, no doubt, our duty as a general rule, but 
there are so many ck Ageia to this rule, and 
the principles on which the admissibility of 
the exceptions depend are so complicated and 
so abstruse that it is wonderful that children 
learn to make the necessary distinction as soon 
as they do. 


NO ACTUAL GUIDANCE TO THE DUTY OF TELLING 
THE TRUTH. 


The child when he first acquires the art of 
using and understanding language is filled with 
wonder and pleasure to find that he can repre- 
sent external objects that he observes, and also 
ideas passing through his mind by means of the 
sounds formed by his organs of speech. Such 
sounds, he finds, have both these powers—that 
is, they can represent fancies or realities. Thus, 
when he utters the sounds, “I see a bird,” they 
may indicate either a mere conception in his 
mind or an outward actuality. How is he 
actually to know by any instinct or intuition or 
moral sense when it is right for him to use them 
as representations of a mere idea or when it is 
wrong for him to use them unless they corre- 
spon with some actual reality. The fact that 
vivid images or conceptions may be awakened 
in his mind by the mere hearing of strange 
sounds, made by himself or another, is some- 
thing strange and wonderful to him. The 
necessity of any correspondence of his words 
and of the images which they excite, with actual 
realities, is a necessity which arises from the 
relations of man to man in the social state, and 
he has no means whatever of knowing anything 
about it except by instruction. There is not 
only no ground for expecting that children 
should perceive any such necessity, either by 
any kind of instinct or intuition or embryo 
moral sense, or by any reasoning process of 
which his incipient powers are capable; but 
even if he should, by either of these means, be 
inclined to entertain such an idea, his mind 
would soon be utterly confused in regard to it 
by what he observes constantly taking place 
around him in respect to the use of language by 
others whose conduct, much more than their 
precepts, he is accustomed to follow as a guide. 

A father, playing with his children, says, 
“ Now I am a bear, and am going to growl,” so 
he growls. Then he says, ‘‘Now I ama dog, 
and am going to bark.” He is not a bear, and 
he is not a dog, and the children know it. His 
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words, therefore, even to the apprehension of 
the children, express an untruth in the sense 
that they do not correspond with any actual 
reality. It is not a wrongful untruth. The 
children understand perfectly well that in such 
a case as this it is not in any sense wrong to 
say what is not true, but how are they to know 
what kind of untruths are right and what kind 
are wrong until they are taught what the 
distinction is and upon what it depends? 
Unfortunately, many parents confuse the ideas, 
or rather the moral sense of their children in a 
much more vital manner by untruths of a 
different kind from this; for example, when a 
mother in the presence of her children expresses 
a feeling of vexation and annoyance at seeing a 
certain visitor coming to make a call, and then, 
when the visitor enters the room, receives her 
with pretended pleasure and says, out of polite- 
ness, that she is very glad to see her. me- 
times a father will join with his children, when 

uliar cases seem, as he thinks, to require it, 
in concealing something from their mother or 
deceiving her in regard to it by misrepresenta- 
tions or positive untruths. Sometimes even the 
mother will do this in reference to the father. 
Of course, such management as this must 
certainly have the effect of bringing up the 
children to the idea that deceiving by untruths 
is a justifiable resort in certain cases—a doctrine 
which, though - entertained by many well- 
meaning persons, strikes a fatal blow at all 
confidence in veracity. 


IMAGININGS AND REMEMBERINGS EASILY MISTAKEN 
FOR EACH OTHER. 


But beside the complicated character of the 
general subject as it presents itself to the minds 
of children, that is, the intricacy to them of the 
question when there must be a. strict corre- 
spondence between the words spoken and an 
actual reality, and when they may rightly 
represent some images or fancies of the mincd— 
there is another great difficulty in their way, one 
that is very little considered, and often, indeed, 
not at all understood by parents, and that is, 
that in the earliest years the distinction between 
realities and mere fancies of the mind is very 
indistinctly drawn. Even in our own minds 
the two things are often confused. We often 
have to pause and think in order to decide 
whether a mental perception of which we are 
conscious is a remembrance of a reality, or a 
revival of some image formed at some previous 
time, perhaps remote, by a vivid description 
which we have read or heard, or even by our own 
fancy. ‘“Isthatreally so, or did [dream it?” How 
often issuch a question heard! And persons have 
been known to certify honestly in courts of 
justice the facts which they think they personally 
witnessed, but which were really pictured in 
their minds in other ways. The picture was so 
distinct and vivid that they lost, in time, the 
power of distinguishing it from other and perhaps 
similar pictures which had been made by their 
witnessing the corresponding realities. 


Indeed, instead of being surprised that these 
different origins of present mental images are 
sometimes confused, it is actually wonderful 
that they can generally be so clearly distin- 
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guished. For example, we can call to mind the 


picture of a house burning and a fireman going 
up a ladder to rescue some person at the 
window. Now the image may have had several 
different modes of origin. First, we may have 
actually witnessed such a scene. Second, some 
one may have given us a vivid description of it. 
Third, we may have fancied it. ourth, we 
may have dreamed it. In most cases, there is 
something to determine at once what the real 
prototype was, but the most acute meta- 
physicians find it very difficult to discover 
what this is. 

Now, in the case of young children, the 
faculties of perception and consciousness and 
the power of recognising the distinguishin 
characteristics of the different perceptions an 
sensations of their minds are all immature, and 
distinctions which even to mature minds are not 
entirely clear, form for them a bewildering maze. 
Their minds are occupied with a mingled and 
blended though beautiful combination of sen- 
sations, conceptions, fancies and remembrances, 
which they do not attempt to separate from 
each other, and their vocal organs are animated 
by a constant impulse to exercise themselves 
with any utterances which the incessant and 

layful gambolings of their faculties frame. 

© manage and systematize these actions, to 
estimate the true relations between all these 
various faculties and powers, and to regulate 
the obligations and duties by which the exercise 
of them should be limited and controlled, is a 
work of time, and is to be effected by a course 
of development, by the progress of growth and 
experience, though it is to be aided and guided 
by assiduous but gentle training and instruction. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS, 


First.—We must not expect from children 
that they will from the beginning understand 
and feel the obligation to speak the truth any 
more than we look for a recognition on their 
part of the various other principles of duty 
which arise from the relations of man to man 
in the social state. Children must be taught to 
tell the truth just as they must be taught 
the principles of justice and equal rights. 

Second.—The mother must not be distressed 
or too much troubled when she finds that her 
children, while very young, are prone to fall 
into deviation from the truth. She should feel 
more impressed with the necessity of renewing 
her own efforts to teach them the duty, and to 
train them to the performance of it. 

Third.—She must not be too stern or severe 
in punishing the deviations from truth in very 
young children, or in expressing the displeasure 
which they awaken in her mind. It is instruc- 
tion, not expressions of anger or vindictive 
punishment, that in most cases is required. 
Explain to them the evils that would result if 
we could not believe what people say. Above 
all, notice with indication of approval and 
pleasure when the child speaks the truth under 
circumstances which might have tempted him 
to deviate from it. One instance in which you 
show that you observe and are pleased by his 
truthfulness will do more to awaken in his 
heat a genuine love for the truth than ten 
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reprovals, or even punishments, incurred by the 
violation of it. And in the same spirit we must 
make use of the religious considerations which 
are appropriate to this subject, that is, we must 
encourage the child, with the approval of his 
heavenly Father, when he resists the temp- 
tations to deviate from the truth, instead of 
frightening him when he fails, by terrible 
denunciations of the anger of God against liars. 

Fourth.—Do not confound the criminality of 
deceitfulness by acts with falsehood by words, 
by telling the child, when he resorts to any 
artifice or deception in order to gain his ends, 
that it is as bad to deceive as tolie. It is not 
as bad by any means. There is a marked line 
of distinction to be drawn between falsifying 
one’s word and all other forms of deception, 
for there is such a sacredness in the spoken 
word that the violation of it is in general far 
more reprehensible than the attempt to accom- 
oe the same end by mere action. If aman 

as lost a leg, it may be perfectly right for him 
to wear a wooden one, and even to wear it with 
the intention to deceive people, while it would 
be wrong for him to assert in words that this 
limb was not an artificial one. It is right to 
po a chalk egg in the hen’s nest to deceive the 

en, when, if the hen could understand, it 
would be wrong to tell her that it was a real 
egg. . There is a special and inviolable sacred- 
ness which every lover of the truth should 
attach to his spoken word. 

Fifth.—We must not allow the leniency with 
which, according to the views here presented, 
we are to regard the violations of truth by 
young persons while their mental faculties 
and their powers of discrimination are yet 
imperfectly developed, to lead us to lower the 
standard of right in their minds, so as to allow 
them to imbibe the idea that we think false- 
hood, after all, no great sin, and still less to 
suppose that we sometimes consider it, in 
extreme cases, allowable. We may, indeed, 
say that truth is not to be spoken at all times, 
but to make the aphorism complete we must 
‘add that falsehood 18 to be spoken never. There 
is no other possible ground for absolute con- 
fidence in the word of any man, except the 
conviction that his principle is that it is never, 
under any circumstances or to accomplish any 
purpose whatever, right for him to falsify it. 

While, therefore, we must allow children a 
reasonable time to bring their minds to a full 
sense of the obligation of always making their 
words conform to what is true, instead of shaping 
them so as best to attain their purpose for the 
time being, and must deal gently and leniently 
with their incipient failures, we must do all in 
our power to bring them forward ag fast as 
possible to the adoption of the very highest 
standard as their rule of duty, inculcating upon 
them by example, as well as by precept, that 
we cannot, innocently, under any circumstances, 
to escape any evil, or to gain any end, falsify 
our word. For there is no evil so great, and no 
end to be attained so valuable, as to justify the 
adoption of a principle which destroys all 
foundation for confidence between man and man. 
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LADIES MEMORIALISING 
LICENSING JUSTICES. 


Tue Bishop of Liverpool has sent a letter to 
the licensing justices of that city, along with a 
memorial from women, in favour of further 
limiting the facilities for drinking. The women’s 
memorial is signed by many ladies, including 
the Countess of Lathom, Lady Forwood, the 
Hon. C. E. M’Neile and the Hon. Rose Bootle 
Wilbraham. The memorialists urge that the 
restriction against the use of public-house back 
doors for trade purposes should be extended to 
the whole time during which the premises are 
open, and that the rule should apply to the 
whole of the extended area of Liverpool. They 
also urge the discouragement of delivering 
intoxicants to young children and the limitation 
of licensed houses to the requirements of 
neighbourhoods. 


TO A DOUBTING HEART. 


Look up, poor, doubting heart, 
Be not downcast ; 

Thy God is Lave, and He 
Doth hold thee fast. 


Be strong, poor, trembling heart, 
Look up and live ; 

Though black as Death thy sin, 
Love doth forgive. 


Faint heart, look up to Love, 
And have no fear; 

Though evil press thee hard, 
Strong Love is near. 


To keep thee all His own 
Is God's desire ; 

His love can never fail, 
Nor patience tire. 


Trust Love who died for thee 
And play thy part ; 
Give all thy life to Him 
And all thy heart. 
ApHRA WILSON. 


Tur Bideford B.W.T.A. have gained the day 
at the Guardians’ Board of that town. The 
Association applied for permission to hold 
monthly services in the workhouse. Mrs. 
Heywood seconded the resolution that this 
be granted, and the Board carried it by a large 
majority. 


You ask my reasons for believing in woman’s 
suffrage. It seems to me almost self-evident, 
an axiom, that every householder and taxpayer 
ought to have avoice in the expenditure of the 
money we pay, including, as this does, interests 
the most vital to a human being. 

Florence Nightingale. 
ae 1 


Mrs. LawRENCE, one of Mrs. Cady Stanton’s 
daughters, is directress of the gymnasium at the 
Teachers’ College, Morningside Heights, New 
York. 


REFRESHING. 


_Flavoure with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


all. 
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DR. GORDON STABLES, SS = = 
R.N., says: “Jellies that 2 | =§ § | 
to our health and 
luxury.” 


S. CHIVERS & SONS 


| CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 
| MANGES—2d. and 3d. packets and 6d. boxes— 
| two more delicious and digestible additions to 
| the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
| adding milk and boiling. 
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| CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
| Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 

(1895) says: ‘‘ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
| .. is now well-known throughout the country 
' for the excellence of its manufactures.” 
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A COMMON-SENSE DIET, 


By a MepicaL Man. 


You will hear sufferers exclaim, “I feel out of 
sorts!’’ ‘I am below par!” “I am logi 
weight!’? Some rush to quack nostrums eh 
become worse. Some are unwilling—or unable 
—to consult medical advisers, who would pro- 
bably recommend things which might or might 
not help them. And, after all, a little common 
sense must tell them that by following rational 
dietary rules they can maintain and restore 
that vigour which, by errors in diet, in conjunc. 
tion with their surroundings, they have lost, 
Good health—the greatest blessing mortals can 
enjoy, and never really valued till lost—can be 
preserved in the majority of mankind by atten. 
tion to diet. d 

A Food Beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, with its unique powers of nutriment and 
exceptional vitalising properties, is a means 
whereby strength and nervous energy is gained 
as a rational outcome of increased vitality and 
the pleasing consequence of greater nourish- 
ment and sustenant force. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable 
to tired men and delicate women and children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative possessed by neither, and can 
be used in all cases where tea and coffee are 
prohibited. 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and won- 
derful Food Beverage. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to power of endurance, and enables those who 
use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 
fatigue. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names THE Woman’s SIGNAL (8 
postcard will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


GREATER AND NOBLER. 


I noxp him great who for love’s sake 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 

Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives ; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears that burden well, and lives. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ; 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight. 
ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


A Qugen as a Cyciist.—Queen Margharita of 
Italy, says the Wheclwoman, is a cyclist In 
high life,;whom the illustrated cycling papers have 
not yet brought under the camera. Her Italian 
Majesty was riding in a part of the park at 
Monza lately, and moreover a forbidden put o 
the park to ‘‘ wheelists,”” when she was stoppé 
by a park-keeper, lectured seriously, and asked 
for her name and address. Following the 
meritorious example of Judge Gascoigne, she 
sent the man her photograph and a ten franc 
piece. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 


(Feorst Class 
Economy ; 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery 


ment” (Prise Essay), éc., éc.) 


FRUIT PICKLES. 


delicious and harmless of the entire 
family, though unfortunately the least 
in this country. 


. 


is an old and well-tried recipe. Fruit so pre- 

d has been kept for four years, and pro- 
ably would have been good for a longer time, 
but the stock ran out. 


DAMSON PICKLE. 


Six pounds of damsons, three pounds of lump 
sugar, @ dozen cloves, a blade of mace, half an 
ounce of root ginger, a dozen black pepper- 
corns, the same of allspice berries, and a pint 
of malt vinegar. These are the materials. 
Here are the points to be noted. The fruit not 
only must be sound, but the degree of ripeness 
should be even; it is folly to treat over-ripe 
and unripe fruit together; pure cane sugar and 
nothing else must be used; there is no trouble 
now, as every first class grocer will supply it 
with a guarantee; glass jars are best for 
storage, and whether screw tops or corks and 
bladders be used is of little moment so long as 
the contents are airtight. Then the place of 
storage must be cool and dry, for both damp 
and heat are bad. The proportions given are 
the average, but some will like more spice. The 
amount of vinegar may be reduced a trifle with- 
out detriment should it be thought too acid 
or the fruit be very juicy. Now for the mode. 

Pick and wipe the fruit very carefully, crush 
the sugar roughly, do not pound it, then put 
part of it in layers over the fruit in a stone jar. 
The rest of the sugar is to be put with the 
vinegar and spices bruised, but left loose, in a 
lined saucepan, and brought very slowly to the 
boil; in this way the flavour of the spices is 
withdrawn. Add these to the contents of the 
jar and tie it over with bladder. Set the jar in 
a saucepan of cold water, reaching to the neck, 
lace the lid on, and bring the water to the 

il; then let it boil for two to two and a half 
hours. The thing is to get the fruit very soft 
without breaking it up. The jar is to be re- 
moved when the water is cold, and covered 
with a second bladder before storing. Small 
jars can be filled from the large one as required, 
or small ones can be used at first if a good-sized 
kettle be at hand that will take, say, half a 
dozen; the ingredients must be equally dis- 
tributed. Less time is required in this way, 
for 2b. jars about an hour and a half will 
serve. In prolific seasons, when advantage is 
taken to pickle a large quantity, it is well to 
increase the sugar to 10 ozs. to the pound. 

TOMATOES, PICKLED 
as below, are very nice. Small, ripe fruit, even 
in size, is wanted. To every 7 lbs. 33 lbs. of 
sugar, a pint of vinegar, and spices as for the 
damsons (with the addition of an inch of stick 
cinnamon where the flavour is not disliked) are 
the adjuncts. If no larger than a very small 
egg, the fruit may be left whole. Use small 
jars and proceed as for the damsons, then allow 
half to three-quarters of an hour’s cooking, after 
the water in the saucepan boils. This has not 
been tested for long keeping, and if that is in- 
tended it would be safer to prick the fruit in 
several places and sprinkle a little salt over, 
and pour off the brine after a few hours. The 
Spices can then be strengthened with a little 
mustard seed, half an ounce or so to the quan- 
tities given. But as it stands, it is nice for a 
Pickle lasting a few months. 


: A DELICIOUS PICKLE FROM PEARS 
is made in the following manner. Ripe pears of | 


good quality and without any unsound parts are 
to be peeled, quartered and cored, and cooked 


i 


Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
or Schools,” 
“True Economies in Househoid Manage- 


Now is the time to lay in a store of the most 
ae 

own 
Much may be gleaned from 
the cuisine of the States in this respect, while 
it is said that in Germany one meets with many 
delightful concoctions of the kind. The first 
item is one that calls for special attention, as it 


in ajar set in a saucepan of water until soft - preachers are already in the field. 
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breaks sudden 


half the original measure. 


stick cinnamon in small pieces, 
and an inch of root ginger. 


and cook for twenty minutes more. 
as directed for damsons. 


and an increased allowance of flavourin 
sugar may be wanted. If liked, some 


cores and pari 


flavour. 
ANY HARD APPLES ~ 


of the russet and pippin famil, 
treated as the pears, and, if sm 


the ginger should not 


uncooked pickles are concerned. 


SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


to an older man asking advice. 
the junior, “‘ commanded a certain salary. If I 
accept the place which offers itself at one-third 
my previous remuneration, will I not let my- 
self down, practically say that my value has 
decreased? Is it not better to do nothing than 
to do what is poorly paid ? ” 
‘“‘ John,” said the older man, ‘my advice to 
a man needing work and out of it always is, to 
take the first honest thing that comes along. 
Hard or easy, obscure or conspicuous, ill-paid 
or well-paid, take hold of the work that offers 
itself to your hand, and do it with your might. 
You are more likely to find work if at work 
somewhere than if sitting at home doing 
nothing. In my own day I could get no 
employment except to help porter in a factory 
at a dollar a day. I took hold of that, it was 
all I could find; to-day I control the factory 
and am owner of the business.” 

“That,” said the youth, ‘was nearly forty 
years ago. Things in the business world were 
different then.” 

‘Things are never different,” was the reply, 
‘an energetic man will gain nothing by sitting 
still and waiting for the larger place. Let him 
take hold at once of the small place, and fill 
that till he overflow it.” 


Women as Locat PreacHERS.—No one, writes 
Mrs. Ralph, in discussing the Methodist Con- 
ference, “has a heartier loyalty to our local 
preachers than I have. Loving memories and 

resent indebtedness to various members of the 
fic thertioed combine to check every critical 
thought. But I do earnestly long for the time 
when in our own beloved Church the mind and 
voice of woman will be as free to present the 
truth as the mind and voice of any man. Dare 
any human authority keep back from the office 
of soul-saving anyone who, though a woman, 
gave those unmistakable signs of a vocation— 
gifts, grace, and fruits ? Paul would have recog- 
nised such a one as a ‘minister of the church,’ 
and Paul knew as much of the mind of His 
Master as any later apostle.” A few lady 


but unbroken, and this entails watchfulness, as 
some fruit pe its shape up to a point, then 
J y. The cores and peelings are to 

be simmered in cider to cover, until reduced to 
Then strain, and to 
every half-pint of the flavoured cider allow three 
pounds of sugar, a pint and a third of vinegar, 
a teaspoonful each of cloves, bebpersamns, and 
a blade of mace 

Boil to a syrup, 
then add the fruit; the liquid should cover it, 
Finish off 
L For hard pears the 
cooking time must be prolonged as required, 
and 
u spice 
berries may be added, and the peppercorns re- 
duced. It is always well to be able to vary the 
spices, as to some the flavour of certain kinds 
is most objectionable; but generally those 
named are popular. The simmering of the 
s repays one for the extra 
trouble, the pickle being so much richer in 


are excellent 
, can be cored 
after peeling but left whole; large ones can be 
quartered; but fruit that falls to pulp is not 
suitable. The amount of spice can be regulated 
by taste ; many will appreciate a nutmeg flavour ; 
omitted, it assists the 
keeping, and is one of the most wholesome of 
the spices. The peelings should be clean; the 
best way to ensure this is to wash the fruit, 
drying it well, before paring. These pickles all 
eat well with any number of dishes both hot 
and cold, and not the least of the good points of 
sweet pickles is the effective appearance as 
garnishes; while their wholesomeness recom- 
mends them to many who are debarred where 


A YouNnG man out of employment went recently 
‘T have,” said 
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THE MAN WHO WAS NOT 
CREDULOUS. 


I am not, writes a reporter, credulous by nature 
—no reporter is—but I was commissioned by 
the editor of the Stockport Advertiser to make 
some inquiries into an alleged wonderful occur- 
rence. It was my business simply to report the 
truth. The facts of Mrs. Parkinson's sensational 
gape are simply facts, and nothing more. 
I do not attempt to comment on them I was 
directed to 31, Chapelfield-street, Union-street, 
Ardwick, near Manchester. I give Mrs. Parkin- 
son’s address in full, so that there may be no 
doubts about my good faith. 

I was shown into a neat little sitting-room, 
where I found Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson. They 
were both disposed to be communicative, and 
rightly enough so. 


“ T found Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson.” 


“ And this experience of yours, Mrs. Parkin- 
son, how did it start ?”” I asked. 

“ About a week after the New Year I had a 
stroke of paralysis, and a severe one, for the 
whole of my right side became perfectly useless.” 

“ Ay,” interposed Mr. Parkinson, “her right 
hand was so useless that she had to lift it with 
her left whenever she wanted to move it.” 

‘“‘ When I tried to get about,’ Mrs. Parkinson 
added, ‘I used to stagger, and could only get 
across the room with the help of the furniture. 
The doctor told my husband that he must keep 
a close watch on me, as the paralysis had 
affected my brain.” 

“ But you can get about all right now,” I 
asked. 

‘* Splendidly ; as well as ever I did.” 

‘And now will you tell me how this wonder- 
ful change came about?” 

‘After I had been some time like this, 
helpless and useless, nothing seeming to do me 
any good, I had a visit from my sister, who 
said she had read many extraordinary cures in 
the newspapers, effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People. She advised me to try 
them, and so I did. I felt so very much better 
after the first box that I determined to ecole es 
and by the time I had taken five boxes full 
I was quite cured.” 

These are the plain and simple facts of Mrs. 
Parkinson’s story, as they were gathered from 
her own lips, and corroborated by her husband, 
who was only too anxious to tell in his interesting 
and intelligent manner of the fine remedy he 
had proved Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills to be, as 
they are in all the many disorders, such as 
paralysis, locomotor ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, 
anemia, pale and sallow complexion, general 
muscular weakness, loss of appetite, shortness 
of breath, pains in the back, early decay, all 
forms of female weakness, hysteria, low vitality, 
and wasting strength from any cause. These 
Pills are genuine only with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. Pink pills 
sold loose or from glass jars are not genuine ; 
do not accept them. 
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THREE SENSIBLE GirLs.—Three working girls 
from Boston, says the Chicago Union Signal, 
are visiting England this summer. They have 
been saving their wages for this purpose for 
years, and have dressed very plainly that they 
might do so, reading books from the public 
library instead of spending their time and 
money in amusement. This is a fact worth 
knowing, and, better still, an example worth 
following. 
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@ur Open Columns. val a double moral law, and then start it our- | 
The Editor does not hold herself responsible for | sian fe a aie sn - ae be 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. }, ild i 7 i 
a se to ineited A bi h er child just before she enters the wards is she 
Discussion vited on the subjects here | to be placed with the respectable married women 
and ag eee ing a sae) pie to 
marry her is she to ‘* classified”’ off as 
“FAIR PLAY AND NO FAVOUR.” not “ respectable’? In other words, is her 
To the Editor of the Womay’s Sicnau. _—‘ honesty” to depend on his caprice? What a 
Dear Mapam,—The statements which “A fraud the whole ung in! I should feel a perfect 
Lover of Justice” quoted last week are very. hypocrite as # gu - I heartily agree that 
: 1. That husbands could not legally borg who use bad language or are indecent in 
desert their wives, but that wives were at liberty eir behaviour or objectionable in their conduct 
to desert their husbands. 2. That a husband generally should be separated from the others.— 
who complained of a drunken, cruel wife was Yours truly, uma WarpLaw Best. 
told that he could not have a separation order, 17 Netherwood Road, West Kensington, 
sar py plored th gl Lg Meng 7 si 
as : there is no law to pre- 
vent either the husband deserting the wife or PROFITABLE JAM-MAKING. 
vice versa, therefore the magistrate who is To the, Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
quoted might just as truly have said that hus- | Dgar Mapam,—Knowing that thrift is one of 
bands are at liberty to desert their wives, there the minor virtues inculcated in your valuable 
being no law to enforce return in either case. _ | paper, may I ask you to let me show the fallacy 
Where the difference occurs as to mainte- of the popular idea that jam cannot profitably 
nance, a wife may get an order for such and get | be made in London? 
it enforced if the husband can be found. For | ing an advertisement in the Woman’s 
obvious reasons husbands have not a like | Srenaz, I sent postal order for 4s. 6d., and 
privilege, perhaps they will have when the received in return, delivered free at the door, 


pein ly the two sexes shall be equal for | packed in new wooden box to fit, 30 Ibs. good 


: _  .. | sound Gere clean and fresh, and costing only 
2. The law as to a separation order is alike 13d. (plus yy of 14d.) per Ib. With this fruit 
for both sexes. A man equally with a woman and 28 Ibs. preserving sugar at 4s. 6d. we made 
may obtain an order of separation if he can 58 Ibs. of superior jam, price slightly under 2d. 
; Proje physical cruelty, but the same difference | per Ib. Vegetable marrow parboiled and well 
olds as to maintenance. : squeezed may be added in the proportion of 
Neither can get a separation on account of about a third where fruit is dear or very strict 
drunkenness. The decision as to other than economy is necessary. Plum jam is improved 
poyace cruelty is being awaited with interest, | by being treated as apricot, i.c., taking off the 
a husband having applied for a separation stones as they rise in boiling, blanching the 
order, on account of cruel statements made by kernels and returning them into the jam.— 
his wife as to his character. So far, he has | Yours faithfully, AN ApvaNceD Woman. 
gained his point, but the question is referred to August 20th, 1896. 
a higher court. . a 
lreas aver rhe ae mig te cay = aon A HOUSEWIFERY SCHOOL. 
ion oO e law, and ‘ ver \ . = 
Justice” will not invariably find what she | To hulled of si ee ae F 
craves, either in their statements or their | eat re A bee Plnabl Or One; re sa ¢ 
decisions.—Yours faithfully, | the medium of your valuable paper, as to w . 
Verrras Vinci. heen if any, is made for the teaching of 
ousewifery in school, in European countries 
| and in America? I am writing a paper on the 
To the Editor of the Woman’s Sicnat. _ favour if you could supply the above informa- 
Mapam,—I see something in the Sienau this ' tion. I am extremely interested in your paper 
week as to the classification in workhouses. and the work it carries on, and the subject in 
What I should like to know is, what is to be hand is one with which, I should think, the 
done with res t to classification of the male Wowman’s SicNat will be able to deal competently. 
inmates ? ‘th women to “swerve for the Hoping I shall not be disappointed,— Yours 
first time” generally means that they have truly, ‘* INTERESTED.” 
become mothers without the sanction of the | 
Church—an assemblage of men—and the State— : 
another assemblage of men. Now what is to be Is there so great a superfluity of men fit for 
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HOUSEWIFERY CLASSEs, 
‘- INTERESTED ” may be glad to learn th 
the London School Board there Hays ee 
established 141 permanent cookery centres ang 
83 laundry centres. There are also house. 
wifery classes conducted by a joint committee 
of the School Board, the City and Guilds of the 
London Institute, and the Drapers’ Compan 
This is not a subject under the Code, and tie: 
fore the Board are handicapped in providing 
suitable buildings. On one or two playgrounds 
disused school-keepers’ houses have been rele. 
gated to the lessons in housewifery, and here 
girls have to perform all the duties which they 
would be required to do in a workman’s home. 
They are taught household economy in many 
ways, are shown how to economise in food and 
in clothes, and the whole science and art of 
housekeeping is explained to them—including 
such details as what to do when their lamp is 
upset or how to test the drains. They have 
not only to listen to lectures and write papers 
but have to perform every bit of the work them. 
selves, and are ted to repeat at home the 
practical lessons they have at school. 


written upon. 


WE are in these days settling for ourselves 
and our descendants questions which, as they 
shall be determined in one way or the other, 
will make the peace and prosperity or the 
calamity of the next ages.—R. W. Emerson. 


I HAVE seen no good reason why mothers, 
che or daughters abe Bae have the same 
right of person, property and citizenship which 
fathers, jeabanis and brothers have. 

J. G. Whittier. 


% 


Ir is not the ignorant men alone who are 
dangerous, but the men who neglect to use or 
who abuse the ballot. It is the top of society 
that threatens to kill us, and not the bottom 
only.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


* * * 


THERE ought to be no Pariahs in a full-grown 
and civilised nation; no persons disqualified 
except through their own default. Every one is 
degraded, whether aware of it or not, when 
other people without consulting him, take upon 
themselves power to regulate his destiny. 

John Stuart Mill. 


A MEETING in tre 
MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, 
will be held on 


a 


done to make the thing fair? Are the legitimate 


high duties that society can afford to reject the 


VHepiti | service of any competent person ? 
fathers to be separated from the illegitimate John Stuart Mill. 


fathers, and are the young men who have 
‘swerved’ more than once to be separated * * * 


from the virtuous young men, and how is it | Woman Suffrage, whatever it may have been 
to be accomplished? If it cannot be done, in the past, is to-day a question of practical 


are we women to go about complaining | politics.—George Pellew. 


‘5. Ris 


a”, 
YI 
r 


“a 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L.” 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘“‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th, at 3 pm, 


to form a 


Central Circle of the ‘‘ Temperance Ironsides.” 


Principal Speaker ... Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happl- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., ib 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


————————————— - 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
eee OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, wee. 


ee ee 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE.—‘ The Sanitary and 
| Antiseptic Respira:or,” Removable Shields APP.¥ to 
| Miss Dranfield, Rock Cottage, Ashover, near Chesterfie.d. 
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INSTITUTIONS, BDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be and sent to the Ofies, 
Covent London, W.C. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


Bh a sere tn is — for 
Hotel is centrally situated 
business sari Cc 


: ¢ i 8 parties 

ILIDUSKESS 

URPIn LIVER, Gee by the week. No charge for 
: PATION 


aN 


| 
: 


the Trager wrappers 
no ec an a! 
they are CARTE iS. Iifracombe. 
; THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 

——————————————————————————— 


“ EVERSLEY,” 
West Cliff, Bournemouth, 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


Terms inclusive. 

Boagp axo ResiDExce.—For one mn occupying & room, 
from 85s. to 24 guineas per week. T'wo persons occupying & 
room, from 3 guineas to 44 guineas per week. Per day, 
room 6s. FuRTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 

Proprietress _... .. MISS SEARL. 


HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 
SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN ano ROYAL FAMILY. 


eS 
[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: “ My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
week! terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
D., MRCP. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


as EDUCATIONAL. 


H!GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. Maaies-THomas. 


een nee 
GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BASINGSTOKE.—MI8S ALLNUTT, L.C.P. Fine, 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


ST i 
Shee ye) 3 5 G bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis Sl xinaaca for 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says : Matric, and ahsees s. Highly a mmended by parents 
and Biscuits on receipt of | ~~ « Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave of pupils. One hour from London. Terms moderate. Pro. 
Lei ; A, spectus, with testimonials and view of school. Vacancy for 
Stamps. almost lived on it since I found it out. Governess-Student. 


| IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 

If any difficulty be ex rienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is ope as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which be defrayed), to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
s, BEWARE! Bakers recommending angwair own promt. o¢ BEWARE! 


ee 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WINE STREET HOUSE, FROME, SOMERSET. 
Principal : - : - MISS COOMBS. 
Vacancies for Boarders. Next term begins Sept. 15th. 


——— re 
GPEC IALLY reduced terms offered by the 
ft Principal of a good school on the South Coast to a 
little girl, about eight, to act as companion to her niece. 
Several elder Boarders. Large Kindergarten. References 
to medical men and educational authorities. Apply 


NEW HARRISON po wie Principal," Womans SienaL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 
KNIT TER ,, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
S s3 . fs 
Stockings ribbed or plain, GENTLEMAN with great educational 
KN ITS GLOVES and CLOTHING Chevrette, 2/1 1 ’ 3/11 A experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
in WOOL, SILK. or COTTON. IN- Price Lists free on two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
\ STBUCTIONS FREE. Lists free per post. ned Cone county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 
8Gortp MEDALB.for thee RIUM PANT ee Ee application, Tt ies ae Woman's S1GNaL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 


HARRISON ENITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
Works: 48, Upper Brook St., 


BUMSTED’S 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


faa 
| THB DURHAM COuLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


Principal -  - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 

a OEE Mistress of Women's Hostel - - - MISS ROYCE. 
\IRS. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom.- The Degrees in Science and Letters of the Dalen of 

sr mend Good Boarding Schoo. ; Chr.stian principle; | Durham are open to Students of the Coliege. The fees 

e all modern methods; in a healthy s iburb of Nottingham.— | for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
: Particulars will be forwarded on applicat.on to the Secretary. 


Letters to 47, Victoria-street, s.W. | 


| 
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Far superior to tea or 
coffee for nourishing and 
sirength-imparting proper- 
ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
—whenever wholesome re- 


freshment -#8 mecessary— 
may be safely and bene- | 
‘s Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | cially resorted to. | | 


in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


THE 


OUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


8 strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is on 
I the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a pay oes 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teigu Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. Teigiimouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
ELECTRICITY. MASSAGE. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, 


View from the rotinds, 200 Fatt dhepe the Estuary. _ ; BISHOPS TEIGNTON,. near TEIGNMOUTH. 


THE WOMAN'S, SIGNAL 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few . 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like it. 


Tae Woman’s Sicnat keeps the busy woman in touch with anu the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. . 


THe Woman’s Sianat gives all of the SPECIAL NEWS of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tan Woman’s SiaNat contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL SUBJECTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tue Woman’s Sianat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 
ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of Homz-maxinc. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tax Woman’s Sienat is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
and therefore need to know and follow fashicn to a mcderate degree. Therefore, ‘“‘wHaT TO WEAR” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Tum Woman’s Sianau better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rcoms, purchasing a second copy and asking ycur newsagent to display it im his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Sianau weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Tae Manacer, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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